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° pi frankly, this Crane bathroom is sug- 
gested for out-of-the-ordinary homes, where 
price is not the first consideration. Nevertheless, 
if you are planning simply a five room cottage, 
do not turn away with regret. Taste, beauty, truly 
modern comfort are never matters of money 
alone. There are Crane materials and Crane 


interior decoration ideas in all price ranges. A 








revised edition of the popular book, Homes of 
Comfort, written especially for the small house 
planner, is just now ready. Its 96 pages out- 
lines all new plumbing possibilities and shows a 
wide choice of fixtures and accessories, with list 
prices. It is yours for the asking. About arrange- 
ment, decoration, and installation, consult your 


architect and a responsible plumbing contractor. 


AND 


PIPING, 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 
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Everywhere at the same time! 


Public Address System 
brings speaker vight to 


y0u —— The speaker rises—and 
: the Western Electric in- 
stallation in the huge room transforms him into a 
score of speakers! No matter how far away from 
him you sit, his every word comes to you as dis- 





tinctly as though he stood right beside your chair. 

Committees arranging banquets or conventions 
find that meetings are more interesting and effective 
when held in hotels 
where the Public Address 
System widens the hear- 
ing circle. 

This equipment is a 
miniature interior broad- 
casting station, transmit- 






ting speech, music and entertainment within a build- 
ing—to as many roonis as desired. Patrons of hotels 
thus equipped find an added attraction in getting 
music “on tap” in their rooms via loud speaker. 

In up-to-date schools, hospitals, railroad stations 
and amusement parks, too, you will find the Public 
Address System adding to convenience and enjoy- 
ment. Made by your telephone makers, it assures 
the faithful tone and dependable service for which 
Western Electric sound transmitting apparatus has 
been known for over half a century. 


Western Electric ij 


PHEeiritGQG ADDRESS 
Distributed by Graybar Electric Company 


24 ee 5 Bee 


MAKERS OF YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
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Freight charges, for national distribution, average approximately $1.00 per hun- “mn 
dred pounds. A box or crate, therefore, that lugs only a few pounds of excess of it 
weight becomes exorbitant in cost and limits sales area. ... A short while ago oo 
, gara 
General Box Engineers redesigned a small shipping case for a nationally known than 
THI 


food product with the result that the manufacturer saves a pound and a half on * 
pe € 
each of the 600,000 cases shipped annually. This amounts to a saving of 900,000 mile 


alize 


pounds, or 450 tons! In this instance, we simply enabled one manufacturer, 


merc 


through a small saving per unit, to enjoy a large saving in the aggregate. Where porti 


units are larger and heavier, the savings in shipping case weight often run 30% yo 
to 50%. ... If you want to know how to cut your shipping costs —or assure high 
yourself that such costs are at rock bottom—write today for an investigation. 4 
If you're not on our mailing list, we'll be glad to send you regularly our bulletin FIFT 
that is given over to a brass-tack discussion of better, more economical packing. Sa 
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49%0 of the country’s 


population is concen- 





trated in and con- 


veniently around 


New York State. 





Power ts cheaper in 
New York State 


- 
Raw materials 
are either ith- 
in the state or 
easily accessible 
by water or rail. 


r L; I were a 


manufacturer oar 


here’s why I’d locate my 
plant in New York State 


FIRST, because New York State is the natural SEVENTH, because the climate is ideal for in- 


center of a concentrated market area that con- dustry. Employees work at maximum year- 
tains 49% of the nation’s population and 55% round efficiency where the temperature aver- 
of its wealth. ages about 50 degrees, us in New York 


SECOND, because the rate for power in Nia State, 
gara Hudson's territory is materially lower If you would like detailed information without 
than the national average. a personal follow-up, write for new booklet, 


, , . . «New York, the Industrial State.’’ Address 
THIRD, because New York State offers such ew York, . ae * 
, . + tteas Niagar: 2ower Corporation, Albany 
perfect transportation facilities —— over 8,400 Niagara Hudson Power Corporation y> 


. poset iat ' . N.Y. 
miles of main line track . . . goo miles of can- 
alized rivers and lakes 700 miles of com- his book interestingly describes the specific 
mercial airways... straight, economical trans- industrial advantages of the territory served 


portation to any point in the world. by Niagara Hudson, which in- 


Skilled labor n 
; hint ; ; cludes among many others the tial hein gredan 
FOURTH, because New York’s growing pains ™ . hon ar egal e 


, . sah ; ; localities listed below: 
are a thing of the past. Millions of intelligent 





high-grade contented workers are available... 


employees who work well, live well and spend 


ALBANY COHOE: GLOVERSVILLE LANCASTER OLEAN SOLVAY 
well. ALBION DEPEW GOUVERNEUR LEROY ONEIDA SYRACUSI 
FIFTH, because important raw materials such AMSTERDAM DOLGEVILLE  GOWANDA LITTLE FALLS §=6COWECO FONAWARDA 

: BALDWINSVILLE DUNKIRK GREEN ISLAND LOWVILLI POTSDAM rROY 
as coal, iron, wood, nickel, food-stuffs, are BALLSTON E. SYRACUSE HAMBURG LYONS PULASKI UTICA 
cither right at hand or can be obtained cheaply. BATAVIA FAIRPOR1 HERKIMER MALONI RENSSELAER WATERFORD 

BOONVILLE FALCONER HOMER MASSENA ROME WATERTOWN 
SIXTH, because New York has unlimited cap- BROCKPOR1 FORTEDWARD HUDSON MEDINA ROTTERDAM WATERVLIET 
ital available for home industry. This state BUFFALO FORT PLAIN HUDSON FALLS MOHAWK ST. JOHNSVILLE WELLSVILLE 
faye shore than one-fourth of all sees Siete CANASTOTA FRANKFOR' ILION NEW YORK MILLS SALAMANCA WESTFIELD 

d CANTON FREDONIA JAMESTOWN = NIAGARA FALLS SCHENECTADY WHITEHALL 
and miscellaneous taxes collected by the fed CARTHAGE GENESEO JOHNSTOWN = N. TONAWANDA SCOTIA WHITESBORO 
eral government. COBLESKILL GLENS FALLS KENMORE OGDENSBURG SKANEATELES WILLIAMSVILLE 

CORTLAND LACKAWANNA SARATOGA SPRINGS 


NIAGARA: --HUDSON 
POWER CORPORATION 








Watchmans Clock 


In the Detex Patrol, watchclock protection 
is brought to its highest perfection. 


Detex Patrol is the only watchman’s clock 
that will record an unlimited number of 
stations. The entire recording mechanism 
is in the station—the clock is merely the 
record carrier. 


Stations may be added or changed with- 
out changing the clock in any way. 


Any number of watchmen may record at 
the same station. 


Station repairs can be made without 
sending in the clock—the schedule is 
not interrupted. 


Send the coupon below for Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN =: ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


Te 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 





Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 
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Sputtering Patriots 
Sirs: 

You may be interested to receive a report of 
the accomplishment of your periodical in the 
West Indies and Panama. 

“Pan American rights v. North American 
satrapy,” so debates Latin American youth, 
readers of TIME. 

Chafing at kindly paternalism that replies 
“the U. S. has your interest at heart” and sup- 
plies clean streets, excellent hospitals, clinics 
and roads, Central and South American patriots 
sputter ominous objections to the “Anglo®Saxon” 
regime. 

Panamian Time fans read Karl Marx (El 
Capital), The Life of Lenin, Emerson, Wisest 
American, Chekhov, Dostoevski, Keyserling, 
James Joyce. Best sellers from the pen of local 
authors: 

America Latina y el Imperialismo Americano 

Louis Guilaumé. 

La Politica Internacional en America, Pasada, 
Presente, Futuro—Fernandez y Medina. 

Norte America y los Norte Americanos—An- 
drew Cipolla. 

El Imperialismo del Petrolio y la Paz Mundial 

Camiilo Trelles. 

This last a treatise on the dangers of the 
Standard Oil Dynasty. 

Latin America awaits a statement of policy 
from Washington about the founding of a Pan 
American University. At present South & Cen- 
tral America® send their youth to college in 
Europe, the U. S., or not at all. If the U. S. 
would only help, we would contribute gladly to 
a University in Panama. 

Why not take into account the intelligence and 
mentality of these people?) Why not realize they 
will never be satished to give up their own cul- 
ture, traditions and heritage for the sake of 
material well-being? 

To be sure we continue to re-hash the Monroe 
Doctrine. We appoint and send commissioners to 
investigate, to advise, to report. We maintain 
our traditional aloofness to foreign entangle- 
ments. Why not consider the state rights of citi- 
zens of the Western Hemisphere in line with our 
own political experience? In the meanwhile our 
sister republics read and re-read Time, The 
unofficial promise it contains, the friendly Ameri- 
can grin it brings to mind vanishes dread buga- 
boos of imperialistic satraps and oil barons. 

rime international news sheet, hats off to you. 


WINTHROP B. PALMER 

Fairfield, Conn. 

To Subscriber Palmer, hats off for a 
TrME-worthy report on the Latin-Ameri- 
can frame of mind.—Ep 

. ; 
Baby-Eating 
Sirs: 

I wish you would please have a talk with your 
editor who writes items on China. I suggest that 
he might eliminate once in a while reference to 
the six million starving Chinese who are con- 
stantly being forced to eat their babies when 
they are able to catch them. 

. It may be that human beings have been 
eaten in isolated cases but unfortunately your 
editor gives the idea that this is just a little 
pastime. 

HuGcH MACKENZIE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 


Pest ka @ 


ADDRESS____ 
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Let the most timid of travelers not fear 
to visit any Chinese place on the itinerary 
of a major steamship line or world cruise, 
(Safest of all Chinese places are the In- 
ternational Quarter at Shanghai guarded 
by white police, Peiping where U. §, 
Marines are quartered, and the British 
part of Hongkong. ) 

But let no ordinary traveler strike off 
alone into China’s bandit-infested hinter- 
lands; and all travelers know that the 
only well-guarded railways in China proper 
are the short line connecting Nanking, 
the new capital, with the seaport of Shang- 
hai, and the slightly longer one connecting 
Peiping (formerly Peking) with the sea- 
port of Tientsin. 

TIME will continue to report at decent 
intervals baby-eating and other news- 
worthy aspects of the ghastly, unpar- 
alleled famine which continues to ravage 
certain Chinese provinces (see map), a 


“«-~ . 
[—_) Safe even for the timid. 
Famine: baby<eating, rat-eating, root-eating, 
barkseating,grassseating (cats & dogs eaten years ago). 
Bandits and irregular soldiery, which beware. 
aume = Safe railways. 





famine so titanic that the Red Cross, 
despairing, has ceased to give aid. At least 
8,000,000 people have already died. Sole 
agency of succor is the American Board 
of Famine Relief, 205 East 42nd St., Man- 
hattan. 

The famine area is remote from “show 
places” of interest to travelers, who will 
see no babies eaten; but in the streets of 
Native Shanghai (ot International Shang- 
hai) there were picked up last year, ac- 
cording to the Shanghai Benevolent 
Society’s official report, the corpses ol 
28,620 yellow babes.—Eb. 











Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTion Manacer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 


NamMeE__ 
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“Two Bits 


A few days before 


a recent election in an 
Ohio City, two Scripps-Howard reporters 
lodged themselves in one of the city’s 
flop-houses. Dressed as hobos, they frat- 
ernized with other inmates and learned 
of a wholesale vote-buying plot. 

On the day of the election, they were ap- 
proached by ward-heelers, given the 
names of two absentee voters, and urged 
to vote for a shady candidate. The pay 


was to be “‘two bits and a bottle of corn 


liquor.” 


The bribers were photographed 





220 PARK AVE. 


and a Half Pint!” 


and caught in the act. The evidence was 


air-tight. And indictments promptly 
followed. 

What is the value to the city in journal- 
istic service of this kind?. Just this: 
While no single exposé will end political 
crookedness, each new indictment helps. 
The punishment, even of a minor cul- 
prit, has a salutary effect. The “higher- 
ups” are a little less ready to consider 
new conspiracies. 


No Scripps-Howard editor seeks or rel- 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO,,. News BUFFALO ..... Times COLUMBUS... 
CLEVELAND ... Press WASHINGTON... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON.... 
BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI ..... Post DENVER Rocky Mz, News 
PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO . 


— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


She 2 


NEWS PAPER 


» NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, 


ishes the role of a reformer. His main 
job is to publish a good newspaper. But 
the pocket-books and interests of his 
readers are affected by the city govern- 
ment. And if city officials will not keep 
that government honest and competent, 
he considers it part of a newspaper’s 
news service and responsibility to help 


Not as 


an expression of superior virtue, but as a 


dig out and spotlight the facts. 


service which a newspaper’s public has a 


right to expect. 


Citizen HOUSTON ., .. « Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
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TIME 


5 distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 
will not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 


to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 


If you are not such a man, please do not write. 


JUST 





PUBLISHED 
A new booklet . 


— announcing 


a new Series of Business Courses 


ee changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 





and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 243 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, ““What an Executive Should Know.” 





Name... 


Business Address.. 


Business Position 





Age... 


What type of 
business are you in ?...........-..-...--...0.0.+ : 
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Again, Norfolk 
Sirs: 

Whether the article on Bernard Norfolk 
[England’s Premier Duke who recently came of 
age| is true or untrue, I think it is horrid to 
publish such a thing. In this case, it is com- 
pletely untrue. The Duke of Norfolk failed to 
get into Oxford because of his varied and incom- 
plete education (although not by nurse and 
private tutors as Time says). He is one of the 
most intelligent boys I know and I know no boy 
so well equipped to carry out the tremendous 
responsibilities with which he has been left. 

It seems to me a great pity for a paper to 
write so scathingly of people. 

Carotyn C. MAxwe Li 
London, England 


—— 


Spa 
Sirs: 

. . . There were 235,000 people who died of 
cardiac troubles last year in the U. S., and there 
must have been many times that number who suf- 
fered from these troubles who, I believe, could 
either be cured or relieved by such institutions as 
that we are endeavoring to build at Saratoga 
(Time, March 3). I have been informed that 
more people die of cardiac diseases yearly than 
from cancer, pneumonia and tuberculosis com- 
bined. I do not say that Saratoga, when com- 
pleted as a spa and health resort, could by itself 
cure or relieve any large proportion of these suf- 
ferers, but it could be of service to thousands. I 
do not like to see a stone put in the path of 
those who are endeavoring to accomplish what I 
think will be a great boon to the chronically ill, 
and at a cost that is not comparable with what 
is going to be spent upon new prisons for our 
criminals. 

BERNARD M. Barucu 


Oo 


New York City 





Wrong Munroe 
Sirs: 

As the wife of “Author Kirk Munroe,” I 
wish to call your attention to a gross error in 
your issue of March 3. 

Your story under Aeronautics, captioned “Stop 
Thief,” is worse than misleading, it is little short 
of cruel. 

Kirk Munroe has been for several years seri- 
ously ill, and in a sanitarium in Florida. Some 
of his friends know this, but many others do not. 
rhese friends are scattered throughout the north, 
especially in New York City and New England 
(outside of Florida). 

The boat in question was owned by a man 
whose name happens to be Munroe, but there 
is not the slightest relationship or connection 
with Kirk Munroe. 

MABEL STEARNS MUNROE 

Coconut Grove, Fla. 

TIME sincerely regrets having confused 
Author Kirk Munroe (The Flamingo 
Feather, With Crockett and Bowie, The 
Outcast Warrior) with Worth Munroe, 
son of onetime Commodore R. M. Mun- 
roe of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club (of 
which Author Munroe is a member). The 
episode: Munroe Sr.’s sloop having been 
stolen from its anchorage, Munroe Jr. 
sped after it in a seaplane, recovered it 
at pistol point.—Eb. 





Muscular Mind 
Sirs: 

In your issue of March 1o I am referred to 
as “hardboiled hobo novelist.” This may be 
quite true, but it may be possible to grow weary 
of truth. I smiled over the words myself, but 
several of my friends thought that in your effort 
to be staccato you might create a false impres- 
sion, 

For nearly ten years now I’ve watched un- 
original phrases crop up about me until I wonder 
just when I'll be able to stand on my own. Can- 
not a fellow be down to fundamentals as a 
writer and have muscles in his mind without 
being called hardboiled? I was a hobo and some- 
times worse for seven years as a youth, A lad 
with no home is better off as a vagabond under 
the present economic system. So of my career 
I have nothing to be ashamed. Have I not 
earned, by labor that would kill ten oxen and a 
dozen editors, the right to be called something 
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ALL STEAMED UP 


Recent purchases of Mimeographs surely indicate 






that American business is pushing on at full speed 






ahead. New and better methods are being used. And 






in the forward-drive the Mimeograph is serving, with 






striking results, to cut costs and increase efficiency. 






Whatever the message, written, typewritten, or drawn, 






the Mimeograph speedily converts it into exact reproduc- 






tions, at the rate of thousands every hour. Letters, 






bulletins, sketches, graphs, illustrated sales-data, tracings, 






questionnaires, etc., are had rapidly and economically in 






limitless quantities. The famous Mimeograph stencil sheets, 






the Mimeotype, and the new Cellotype, make mimeographing 






available today at less cost than ever before. For the 






aggressive promotion of business, and the cutting of operating 






expense, the Mimeograph is a great weapon just now. Write 






today for full particulars, without obligation, to A. B. 






Dick Company, Chicago, or to branch offices in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 





AAA 




















































































BOOK of PRACTICAL IDEAS 


Gives 
bond paper—points the way to 
better letterheads and business forms 





Start with the PAPER 


lo Iuaease kesults and 
(ut Costs on Your Sales LeHers 


Consider paper first—to improve re- 
sults from your sales letters and 
other quantity mailings. Right selec- 
tion of bond paper means lower cost 
and cence dlintiemes: A clean, 
dignified sheet “‘registers’’ with your 
prospects—properly 
reflects your business 
—increases the pulling 
power of your letters. 
Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond is such a paper— 
an ‘‘all-purpose’’ bond, 
fine enough in quality 
for letterheads — low 
enough in price for 
quantity mailings and 
office forms. It increases 


values—have 














AS DEPENDABLE AS 
THE HOUSE BEHIND IT 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond con- 
tinues a century-old tradition of 
paper making. 
ship—tigid uniformity—honest 
given 
worth & Whitney papers an Out+ 
standing reputation, 


the profitableness of your sales Ictters 
because it cuts costs—without sacri- 
ficing appearance or dignity. Consult 
your printer—he will help you test 
the advantages of Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond. But send, also, for the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney book “Bond Paper 
Values, and How to 
Judge Them.”’ It’s full 
of practical information 
on bond papers. Com- 
pare Hollingsworth 
Basic with your present 
paper or any other. Like 
hundreds of firms, you'll 
find it an outstanding 
‘‘all-purpose’’ bond, 
when judged ona “‘price 
vs. performance’’ basis. 





Fine craftsman- 


Hollings- 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


New York 
299 Broadway 


Send the Coupon for This 


usable information about 


—includes letterhead suggestions 
and samples of Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond. 





BOSTON 





Chicago 


111 W. Washington St. 








HOLL INGSWORTH & "WHITNE Y COMPANY 
140 Federal Street Boston 
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else besides a “hobo-novelist”? I am not a 
writer of romance for stenographers and club 
women—so therefore I am no longer a hobo. 
You don’t refer to a senator as “shyster-poli- 
tician,” do you? 

I realize of course that I am better known as 
a hobo than as a writer. Men are more inter- 
ested in vagabondage. 

Jim TuLty 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Not again will Time call muscular- 
minded Author Tully a “hardboiled hobo 
novelist.” —Epb. 








Eyes in Athens 
Sirs: 

In the Jan. 27 number of Time an 
appeared in the Foreign News section, stating 
that in Athens, Greece, 40 children had been 
blinded for life, owing to hospital orderlies 
spraying the eyes of these 4o children with 
nitrate of silver. 

The report sent you was premature, and al- 
though the cause of the accident, faulty steriliza- 
tion, is no less crime than the spraying of 
carbolic, fortunately the results were not as 
disastrous as stated. 

All the children were suffering from an epi- 
demic now rampant among the refugees, two of 


article 


them having an additional microbe, however, 
which the doctor failed to detect. From these 
two children eight others were infected. Of the 


ten, one child is blind, six have lost the sight of 
one eye, and three are still under treatment with 
hopes of complete recovery. The doctor respon- 
sible for this carelessness has been dismissed. 
This affair is greatly to be deplored, but when 
the handicap of poverty as it is known by this 
country is taken into consideration, the wonder 


is that so few such cases occur. The great 
majority of Greek doctors have studied and 
trained in the universities and _ hospitals of 
France and Germany, but even those great 
countries have yet to produce the _ infallible 
doctor. 


The almost superhuman effort with which this 
heroic people has faced her economic and social 
problems deserves the respect and admiration of 
all the civilized world, and also its moral sup- 
port. Being an American born, with all an 
American’s love of “fair play,’’ I cannot but 
challenge an article which would make them 
appear barbarian. 

Mme. PHOKION ZAimIs 
Athens, Greece 
aw 


Herrick Praised 
Sirs: 

The mention of the name of Myron T. Herrick 
in letter [from Reginald Sutton of Boston] ap- 
pearing under the heading “Pollution?” in your 
issue of March 10, and the inferences therein 
made constitute nothing short of a dastardly de- 
filement of a man whose life, character, ability 
and patriotism were of the highest order. 

The record of Myron T. Herrick needs no 
defense. 

Would to God that our Embassies were filled 
with mcn of his type. 

What species of short-sighted, flagwaving, 
hundred percenter has the audacity to assail this 
great diplomat whose passing has left a vacancy 
that will be long in the filling? 

BERTRAM W. 
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Compare the Work 


Clear, distinct . . . accurate as the lines of a master 
draughtsman, every sentence typed on the Easy-Writing 
Royal invites the eye to read. Word after word, page 
after page flows from its swift keys—aligned and spaced 
with T-square exactness—neat, impressive from begin- 
ning to end ... Matchless design and flawless construc- 
tion account for these proved superiorities of the Easy- 
Writing Royal. Every single part functions with unerring 
smoothness and precision—permitting greater ease of 


operation and assuring the highest attainable speed 


every day of its use . . . Consider what this means to 


your operators—to every department of your business. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITERS 











Boston Dec. 31 


1798 
ms 
Sir: 

I understand you have advised the Committee for 
building the Frigate in Boston not to send abroad for anything 
they can get manufactured in this country; those Sentiments 
have induced me to trouble you with this letter. I can manu- 
facture old or new Copper into Bolts, Spikes, Staples, Nails, 
etc., or anything that is wanted in Ship-building ; that is cast 
of Copper into pigs, draw the pigs into Barrs under the Forge 
hammer and then manufacture the Barrs into Bolts, Spikes, 
Nails, etc., etc. | supplied the Constitution* with Dove tails, 
Staples, Nails, etc., etc. 


My greatest difficulty is to get Copper. Could I get a suf~ 


Benjamin Stoddert (Stoddard ) 
First Secretary of 
the Navy 


ficient supply of Copper, I would undertake to roll Sheet Copper 


for sheathing ships, etc. 


I have been induced to trouble you knowing that you are at 
the head of a department where you have the best means of 
knowing the resources of the country and your willingness to 
communicate anything that may be for the public good. 

You will permit me to offer my services to you in manufac- 
turing Brass Cannon, Bells, Copper Bolts, Spikes, etc., etc. 
I am, sir, with every sentiment of esteem 


Your hum. Servt. 


BENJAMIN STopparp Esg 


Naval Secretary at Philadelphia 








* Historic U. 8. frigate, later sheathed with Revere sheet copper. 







Bos Caft Bells and Brafe  Cennen of all Sizes, a 
and all kinds of Composition Work. Manufacture Sheets, 
Bolts, spikes, Nails, tye. from Malleable Copper and 

Cold Rolled” Mi cath for Old Brats Sort. 





Original businesscard of 


Paul Revere and Son 
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“THE LETTER THAT STARTED 
AN INDUSTRY” 


23 years after his midnight ride, Paul Revere wrote 


this letter to sound another call,—that of the urgent need 
for an American copper industry. 
He urged the government into its 
first search for copper. He opened 
the way for a government loan of 
$10,000 with which he built Ameri- 
ca’s first copper-rolling mill. And, 
incidentally, he secured his first 
orders for Navy Department copper 
and brass. 

Out of these “firsts” began the 
American copper and brass industry. hese Revere 
beginnings themselves developed into Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated. 

WHEN COPPER WAS SCARCE 

For his raw material, Paul Revere had to buy, beg or 
barter every scrap of old copper which came within reach. 
His largest single ‘capture’ was 19,000 lbs., salvaged for 
him by the U. S. Government. 

Today, scientifically refined ingots, cakes and billets 
of pure copper flow into seven Revere plants in a never- 
ending stream,—to produce an output of more than 


250,000,000 pounds a year of finished products. 


FROM HAND-TOIL 
TO ELECTRIC 
CONTROLLERS 

Copper - rolling, in Paul 
Revere’s plant, started with 16 
pound “pigs.’” These were 


lugged about by husky*thands.’ 


1801 Heated over oak-log fires. 





Ox team transportation 








Rolled in rollers patiently adjusted by hand after each 
rolling. All directed by Paul Revere himself, whose 
watchful eye decided when to handle the metal in each 
operation. 

In Revere plants of today, 1,000- 
pound billets of copper are brought 
to rolling heat in automatic oil-fired 
and pyrometer-controlled furnaces. 
Fed to the rolls by a touch on a 
lever. Reversed back and forth over 
operation-lines a city block long, 
all guided by men at distant electric 


controllers. 


used fi r early Revere deliveries 


FROM OX-HAUL TO KEY-CENTER SERVICE 

Paul Revere shipped via sloops and schooners. When 
winter gales blew, ox teams hauled his product to New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Revere today has seven plants in five major industrial 
centers, located for on-the-spot service to the Atlantic 
States,the MiddleWest, New England,theSouthand West. 

To Paul Revere, the need for copper and brass was 
the need of the early shipyards. To Revere of today, the 
need for copper and brass is the need of this expanding 


modern electro-automotive age. 


SINCE 1798... 

American industry has gone from a log-fire, husky- 
right-arm stage toanautomatic- 
furnace, electric-control stage. 
Today Revere operates 25% 
of the country’s copper, brass 
and bronze rolling-mill facili- 
ties, including the two largest 
copper mills. Thus, it perpetu- 
ates, in its progress, the spirit 


of Paul Revere. 











Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mi//s, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. . . Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


GENERAL Orrices: ROME, N. Y. 











THE Five-PAsSsSENGER SEDAN 


A motor car, too, reflects its background 


Lincotn has used its unlimited resources to 


develop a motor that notably combines strength 


and performance. 

In making this motor, operations that best can 
be done by hand are in the unhurried hands of 
fine craftsmen; whereas operations that are 
beyond the power of even the finest craftsman to 
perform ... inhumanly delicate measurements 
and exquisite applications of tremendous force... 
are done by machines that are the wonder of the 
engineering world. Costly to maintain, these 
machines often slow up production; but there is 


no intention to produce the beautiful, luxurious 


Lincoln in large quantities. The intention is to 
make it as nearly perfect a motor car as possible. 

Because the motor avoids periodic vibration, 
as soldiers avoid keeping step on a bridge, the 
excellent structures and precise alignments in the 
Lincoln are left undeteriorated throughout the 
years. Because the parts are related with such 
unparalleled precision, the powerful Lincoln 
needs no tedious breaking in . . . but is, from its 
first day of service, a quiet, steadily functioning 
possession for those who can afford to purchase 
anything they desire; yet who demand authentic 


value for their money. 


March 31, 1930 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Friends no less than enemies can make 
trouble for a President. Last week Presi- 
dent Hoover found Claudius Hart Huston, 
his Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, in a situation which threat- 
ened to hurt the G. O. P. It appeared Mr. 
Huston had been playing the stockmar- 
ket with funds collected for lobbying. The 
President heard Senators demand that he 
discharge his friend, waited to see what 
would happen, hoped for the best (see p. 
17). ; 
@ President Hoover appointed U. S. Cir- 
cuit Judge John Johnston Parker to the 
Supreme Court (see p. 16). Other ap- 
pointments: Col. Guy Verner Henry to 
be the Army’s Chief of Cavalry; Col. 
John Wylie Gulick to be the Army’s Chief 
of Coast Artillery. Despite loud protest 
by some Washington citizens, the Presi- 
dent named Major General Herbert Ball 
Crosby, retired, a District of Columbia 
Commissioner (Time, Feb. 17). 

@ To the President was presented last 
week a report by his National Industrial 
Survey Conference to the effect that U.S. 
industry is gradually picking up the mo- 
mentum it lost last year (see p. 15). 

@ Another report the President received 
last week was from his Commission just 
back from Haiti. As a gesture of confi- 
dence in Latin America, President Hoover 
recalled 650 U. S. Marines from Nicar- 
agua. Left on duty in Nicaragua: 950. 
@ A Senate committee last week reported 
on the evils of G. O. Patronage in the 
South. President Hoover declared that 
the conditions complained of had “already 
been cleaned up” by him through reor- 
ganization of the G. O. P., south. To 
make sure there was no backsliding, the 
President sent the Senate committee’s 


complaints to the Department of Justice 
for study. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Passed (53-31) the Tariff Bill (see p 
15), 


q pevoted a resolution authorizing pay- 
ments of $25,000 each to Senators-Reject 
William Scott Vare and William Bauchop 
Wilson of Pennsylvania to cover costs of 
their election contest. 


@ Confirmed the nomination of Judge 
Thomas Day Thacher of New York as 
U.S. Solicitor General. 


The House Week 
Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives : 








q@ Adopted a_ resolution appropriating 
$300,000 toward restoration of the frigate 
Constitution (‘Old Ironsides”’). 

@ Passed a bill raising Lieut.-Commander 
Joel Thompson Boone, physician to Presi- 
dent Hoover, to captain’s rank and pay. 
@ Passed a bill to put interstate bus 
traffic under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

@ Passed three coinage bills: discontinu- 
ing the minting of $2.50 gold pieces; au- 
thorizing the minting of special 50¢ pieces 
commemorating the Gadsden Purchase, 
the founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 








Decency Squabble 

Scores of spectators crowded into the 
Senate galleries last week all prepared to 
be shocked and scandalized by a public 
reading of obscene literature. On the floor 
Senators braced themselves for a stirring 
day. Stacked on the desk of Utah’s tall. 
leathery-faced Reed Smoot were such vol- 
umes as David Herbert Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover,* George Moore’s Story 
Teller’s Holiday, Frank Harris’s My Life 
and Loves, Honoré de Balzac’s Droll Tales, 
the Kama Sutra, Robert Burns’s unex- 


purgated Poems, Joseph Moncure March's 
The Wild Party, Casanova’s Memoirs 


*Lady Chatterley’s Lover, with long, minutely 
anatomical discussions of sex between Lady 
Chatterley and her husband’s game keeper, boot 
legs for from $15 to $30 in the U. S. where sur 
reptitious editions have been made. In 1928 
Publisher Horace Liveright in New York, with- 
out official interference, put out a two-volume 
subscription edition of Story Teller’s Holiday 





for $20. My Life and Loves, with no unexpur- 
gated U. S. edition, bootlegs for $25 and up, All 
other books named have appeared in regular 
U. S. editions, purchasable at ‘reputable book- 
sellers. 
CONTENTS 
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Aflame with zeal, Senator Smoot was about 
to ask the Senate to reverse itself on Cus- 
toms censorship of obscene books. 

Last autumn the Senate adopted an 
amendment to the tariff bill, offered by 
New Mexico’s Bronson Murray Cutting, 
to discard the present system whereunder 
Treasury agents on steamship docks seize 
and destroy imported books which they 
judge obscene or immoral (Time, Oct. 21). 
Appalled at the prospect of a flood of dirty 
foreign literature washing up on clean 
U. S. shores, Senator Smoot made a collec- 
tion of volumes recently seized by the 
Customs agents and during his Christmas 
holiday pored over improper paragraphs to 
amiss arguments for the retention of cen- 
sorship (Time, Jan. 6). His threat to read 
aloud blush-provoking passages, if neces- 
sary, helped to pack the Senate galleries 
last week. After twelve hours’ fervent 
debate the Senate did reverse its position. 
did reimpose a modified form of Customs 
censorship, but without a public smut- 
reading by Senator Smoot or anyone else 
Instead of obscenities, the gallerites heard 
a long, sprawly, not altogether coherent 
debate on decency, morals and literature 
foreign and domestic. 

Three Plans were before the Senate: 
1) Censorship of foreign books, as at pres- 
ent, by U. S. Customs agents whom Sena- 
tor Smoot called “men of education and 
broad information, with a knowledge of the 
world,” but whose “knowledge of the 
world,” according to Senator Cutting, “is 
how to get from the Bowery to the Hudson 
River piers and open trunks and leave 
them in confusion.” 2) No censorship 
leaving control of obscene books entirely 
to the States. 3) Censorship by the U. S. 
courts, as a body of intelligence and liter- 
ary discrimination above that of Customs 
agents. 

Through its protagonists the censorship 
conflict threw into relief two phases of 
western culture—the Old West, personified 
by Senator Smoot, Utah-born, Mormon- 
educated, moral, righteous; and the New 
West, personified by Senator Cutting, New 
York-born, Harvard-educated, “sophisti- 
cated,” broadminded 

Senator Smoot began the debate with a 
thorough-going outburst of indignation 
Cried he: 

“This question is one that strikes at the 
morals of every young boy and girl in the 
U8. I did not believe there were 
such books printed in the world. They are 
lower than the beasts! If I were a 
Customs inspector, this obscene literature 
would only be admitted over my dead 
body. If a Customs inspector, with 
his knowledge of the world, regards a book 
as obscene, it is about the nearest approach 
to a jury trial that can be had... . I'd 
rather have a child of mine use opium than 
read these books. I’d rather keep out a 


thousand than have one mistake made. 
. . . Here are the books imported into the 
U. S—How to Seduce Young Girls, How 
Young Girls Can Seduce Boys... .” 

Cool, composed, glancingly satirical was 
Senator Cutting’s plea against censorship. 
With a faint lisp, he cited eminent author- 
ities from Tacitus to President William 
Allan Neilson of Smith College to support 
his position. Declared he: 

“This is not a question of indecent liter- 
ature; it is a question of freedom of speech 
and freedom of thought. . . . The first 
page of King Lear is grossly indecent; the 
love-making of Hamlet and Ophelia is 
coarse and obscene; in Romeo and Juliet 
the remarks of Mercutio and the nurse are 
extremely improper. . . . There may be 
people whose downfall and degeneration 
in life have been due to reading Boccaccio 
but I do not know who they are... . I 











CuTTING SENATOR CUTTING 


“Mercutio and the nurse are extremely 
improper.” 


do not think foreign countries have very 
much on us in the way of indecent litera- 
ture. From a railway bookstall in Chicago 
I purchased these important works which 
I now exhibit: 

“Joy Stories, Paris Nights, Hot Dog, Hot 
Lines for Flaming Youth, Jim Jam Gems, 
Whiz Bang. Im not going to circulate 
these books. I don’t think any risk should 
be run of corruption of the morals of the 
members of this honorable body. . . .” 

Gallery folk were much less interested 
in the academic issue of a free literature 
than they were in Senator Cutting’s taunt- 
ing, tormenting thrusts at Senator Smoot. 
He charged that by publicizing his objec- 
tions to Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Senator 
Smoot had given it a tremendous vogue, 
made it a “classic.” His smooth insinu- 
ations at length brought Senator Smoot to 
his feet in a fresh burst of rage: 

“T resent the statement the Senator has 
just made that Lady Chatterley’s Lover is 
my favorite book! . . . Ihave not read it. 
It was so disgusting, so dirty and vile that 
the reading of one page was enough for 
me. I’ve not taken ten minutes on 
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Lady Chatterley’s Lover, outside of look- 
ing at its opening pages. It is most dam- 
nable! It is written by a man with a dis- 
eased mind and a soul so black that he 
would obscure even the darkness of hell!”* 

South Carolina’s Senator Coleman Liv- 
ingston Blease soon took the opportunity 
to declaim: 

“I'd rather see the democratic and re- 
publican form of government forever de- 
stroyed if necessary to protect the virtue 
of the womanhood of America. . . . The 
virtue of one little 16-year-old girl is worth 
more to America than every book that ever 
came into it from any other country. .. . 
I love womanhood. Take from a govern- 
ment the purity of its womanhood and that 
government will be destroyed. .. .” 

Net Result of the great Decency De- 
bate, achieved without a roll-call vote, was 
to take literary censorship away from the 
Customs agents and put it in the hands 
of the U. S. District Courts. The Cus- 
toms agent would seize the volume but 
only a judge and jury could pass upon its 
obscenity, order its destruction. The book 
importer would have all the privileges of 
appeal to the highest court. Senator Cut- 
ting declared himself satisfied with this 
liberalizing compromise, predicted that 
Customs agents would not be so reckless in 
seizing books if their opinions had to go 
before a court. Senator Smoot, happy that 
censorship had been restored, felt that the 
country had been saved. 


PROHIBITION 
Taft Conversion 

The conversion of the late great William 
Howard Taft from Wet to Dry was the 
high spot of last week’s testimony before 
the House Judiciary Committee, sitting in 
judgment on measures to modify or repeal 
national Prohibition.+ In 1918 Mr. Taft, 
as Yale’s Kent Professor of Law, was an 
avowed Wet. He wrote letters, later 
widely quoted, to his friend, Allen Lincoln 
of New Haven, opposing the 18th Amend- 
ment, predicting dire results from its 
ratification (Time, Oct. 15, 1928). In 
1923, as Chief Justice, he made a Yale 
commencement speech in which he called 
on all citizens to be “sportsmen,” “to play 
the game by observing and supporting the 
law” (Time, Dec. 10, 1928). 

Last week his younger brother, Head- 
master Horace Dutton Taft of Taft School 
(Watertown, Conn.), a brother tall, thin 
and angular but full of the Taft good- 
humor, produced a private letter William 
Howard Taft had written just after Her- 
bert Hoover’s election, to Prof. Irving 
Fisher, Yale economist, militant dry. 
Headmaster Taft explained he was offer- 
ing this evidence to offset all erroneous 
interpretations of his brother’s position on 
Prohibition. 

Excerpts from the Taft-to-Fisher letter: 

“. . In the late campaign I found my- 
self in a very awkward situation. I could 
not issue any publication. because of my 
being on the bench and vet the New York 





*Author David Herbert Lawrence died last 
month. 

fAll testimony given last week was on the 
Dry side. Wets were given their innings first 
(Time, Feb. 24 ef seq.). 
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World published my anti-prohibition let- 
ters written to Lincoln before the adoption 
of the Amendment and then nobody 
seemed to take the trouble to publish my 
speech at Yale after the Amendment was 
adopted. 

“But the result is glorious and points 
the only way we have to work out the 
problem presented. 

“The solution requires a great deal of 
time and patience. The habits of an im- 
portant section of a congested part of the 
country cannot be changed overnight or in 
years. The reform and the adaptation of 
society to that at which the amendment 
aims must be gradual. The temptation of 
corruption will drag it out. 

“While looking ahead at the amendment 
I despaired of any success. I really think 
that it is possible, if we keep at it, to 
achieve a satisfactory result. The persist- 
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Horace Dutton TAFT 


“The scenes I’ve seen in 
New Haven... !” 


ence with which the people maintain in 
Congress a two-thirds majority in both 
houses gives me much hope, and I am 
inclined to think that this will wear down 
the moderate Wets to a consciousness that 
the only solution is pressure in favor of 
enforcement.” 

Drys jubilated, Wets expostulated, over 
Mr. Taft’s phrase: “The result is glorious.” 
What might have developed into a contro- 
versy as famed as the one that raged over 
Calvin Coolidge’s “I do not choose,” was 
averted when Prof. Fisher agreed that the 
result which Mr. Taft found glorious was 
not the state of Prohibition but the 1928 
presidential election, main subject of the 
letter. 

Mellow and temperate, with a voice that 
trailed away vaguely, Schoolmaster Tait 
gave some Dry views of his own: “There 
may be a larger percentage of college men 
drinking today but the drunkenness is not 
one-twentieth what it was in my day. The 
scenes I’ve seen in New Haven if found 
there today would be cabled all over the 
world.” 

Other witnesses of the week included: 
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Josephus Daniels, publisher of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy who, 
in 1914, abolished alcohol on all U. S. 
warboats. He declared himself ready to 
keep up the fight to enforce Prohibition for 
a century; if necessary, at a cost of 
$360,000,000 per year. Exclaimed he: 
“The law can be enforced! Even when 
only partial efforts are made, drinking and 
drunkenness have greatly decreased. I 
don’t think anybody believes Prohibition is 
wholly successful but no well-informed 
person will say it has had a fair chance 
in all parts of the country. The opposition 
has resorted to propaganda to manufacture 
opinion against enforcement.” 

Daniel Calhoun Roper, South Caro- 
lina Democrat, under whom, as President 
Wilson’s Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, national Prohibition enforcement be- 
gan. Loud have been Wet pleas for a U. S. 
liquor dispensary system. Only in South 
Carolina from 1893 to 1907 was such a 
system ever attempted on a large scale. 
It was Mr. Roper who, as a State legislator, 
sponsored the bill creating it. To the 
Judiciary Committee Mr. Roper recited 
the history of that liquor experiment in 
his State, described the “whiskey rebellion” 
at Darlington, the bootlegging, graft and 
corruption which finally led to the law's 
repeal as a failure and South Carolina’s 
movement toward State Prohibition. Un- 
der questioning, he admitted that local 
conditions then were “not dissimilar” to 
national conditions now. His remedy: “I 
would get a group of men on the Wet side 
to sit down with a group of men on the 
Dry side to meet this situation in a con- 
structive moving way. ... To date the 
law has not had a fair chance. We need 
a national conference to educate the 
people, to popularize the law and get every- 
body behind and say: ‘Let’s try this thing 
out seven years and then, if the law can- 
not be enforced, make some change.’ ” 

Evangeline Cory Booth, U. S. Com- 
mander of the Salvation Army. She sent 
the committee a long endorsement of Pro- 
hibition, contended that the drop in the 
average age of girls “rescued” by her serv- 
ice’s maternity home from 23 to 19 years 
was due not to ‘legged liquor but to “the 
wide use of the automobile.” 

To his sister-in-law, Mrs. Lenna Lowe 
Yost, stage-manager of Dry witnesses 
before the Committee, Fielding Harris 
(“Hurry Up”) Yost, famed as University 
of Michigan football coach, sent this mes- 
sage for inclusion in the testimony: “Col- 
lege youth in America are not drinking as 
much as they did in pre-Prohibition days 
No one is entirely satisfied with present 
conditions. . . . It is unfortunate certain 
people of standing by example furnish a 
leadership to youth in law violation.” 


THE TARIFF 


Nightmare’s End 


After six and one-half nightmarish 
months, the Senate last week wound up 
its consideration of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Bill. It passed the Bill 53 to 31. 
The measure now goes to conference be- 
tween the House and Senate for adjust- 


ment of differences before President Hoo- 
ver can decide whether to sign it. 

The present law, according to impartial 
statistics, provides U. S. industry with 
average protective rates of 34% ad 
valorem. The House Bill jacked this pro- 
tection up to 43%. The Senate Bill scaled 
it down to 39%. Highest duties in U. S. 
history were imposed on agricultural im- 
ports, wools, sugar. 

The Senate Bill is a feeble victory for 
Republican Old Guardsmen who for weeks 
lost control of their favorite legislation to 
a coalition of Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans. Last month, due to log-roll- 
ing, trades and secret bargaining between 
local interests, the coalition disintegrated, 
the Old Guard regained control, rewrote 
rates. 

In addition to high farm rates, the coali- 
tion forced three major provisions into 
the Senate Bill for settlement in the forth- 
coming conference with the House: 

1) To pay a bounty on exported sur- 
plus farm commodities. 

2) To transfer the power to flex tariff 
rates 50% from the President to the Con- 
gress. 

3) To remove all tariff protection for 
U. S. companies which are adjudged 
monopolies or are guilty of restraint of 
trade. 

No Senator was pleased with the Senate 
Bill. Mississippi’s Democratic Senator 
Harrison declared: “It’s the most obnox- 
ious tariff ever passed.” 

Indiana’s Watson, Old Guard leader: 
“Tt’s a better Bill than we expected.” 

Nebraska’s Insurgent Norris: “Some of 
its rates are almost criminal.” 

Essential tariff rates (items in contro- 
versy between the House & Senate in 
italics) : 


Percentages— Ad Valorem) 


Present House Senate 
Commodity Rate Rate Rate 
Automobiles s% 5% 10% 
Beans (Lb.) ri 312¢ s1o¢ 
Blackstrap (Lb.) dc 3K 30 
Boots & Shoes. Free 20% Free 
Brick (per 1,000) Free $1.25 $1.25 
Butter (Lb.). 12C 1 4¢ 14c 
Catile (Lb.)..... 2¢ 21a 3C 
Cement (Cwt.).. Free &c 6c 
Corn (Bush.) Isc soo sc 5c 
Cream (Gal)... 20C 18. 56. 0c 
Diamonds (Uncut) 10% 10% Free 
Diamonds (Cut) 20% 20% 10% 
Eggs (Doz.) Sc 10¢ 10C 
Flaxseed (Bu.). 4Oc 63¢ O5¢ 
Firecrackers (Lb.) Sc 8c 25¢ 
Grapefruit (Lb.) Ic ric 1'sc 
Harness Leather Free 1212% Free 
Hay (Ton) $4.00 $4.00 $5.00 
Hides Free 10% ree 
Lemons (Lb.). 2c 2c 2c 
Logs (Spruce, Cedar) Free $1.00 Free 
Lumber, Soft (1,000 Ft.)... Free Free $1.50 
Manganese Ore (Lb.) 1¢ 1¢ 1¢ 
Maple Sugar (Lb.) mv 4C 713 Sc 
Matches (Box).. ae 20 20c 
Milk (Gal.) ae .. 24c 5« 614e 
Oats (Bu.) = 2 15C 15¢ 160¢c 
Peanuts, Shelled (Lb.) 4c 7 7c 
Pig Iron (Ton)... asc $1.1214 75¢ 
Pork (Lb.) 4c 2!ec 2'4c 
Potatoes (Cwt.) 50c 75C 75C 
Poultry, Dead (Lb.) 6c &« 10¢ 
Shingles Free 25% Free 
SoleLeather Free 1212% Free 
Sugar Cane (Ton) $1.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Sugar (Cuban) (Lb.) 5.9766 2.4C 2c 
Sugar, World (Lb.). . . 2.2¢ 3c 2.5C 
Tomatoes (Lb.).. . Ke 3c 3c 
TOMER So. 02a Rees «+ 85% 30% Free 
Wool Rags (Lb.).. .. 713¢ Sc 18c 
Wool, Scoured (Lb.) . gre 34C 37C 





LABOR 
Headlines v. Breadlines 


Through the press last week flowed two 
contradictory currents of news on indus- 
trial unemployment. One current ran up- 
hill to large headlines proclaiming a quick 
return to Prosperity. The other ran down- 
hill to accounts of breadlines and jobless 
distress. Behind headlines for prosperity 
was sound Republican politics to minimize 
and gloss over unemployment. Behind 
breadlines for the jobless was equally 
sound Democratic politics to blame the 
party in power for a serious labor slump. 

Since last fall’s depression, President 
Hoover has tried to bolster up business 
with optimistic proclamations that con- 
ditions are improving, that industry will 
soon be back to normal (Time, March 17). 
Other public men have caught the White 
House cue. When it was found last week 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
February employment had risen one-tenth 
of 1% over January, this headline fol- 
lowed: 

TRADE IS IMPROVING, LAMONT 
REPORTS, AS EMPLOYMENT RISES. 


The Department of Labor’s employment 
service report that “industry had made no 
substantial gain in February,” that it was 
apparently ‘‘consolidating the progress 
made in January for an expected upturn 
during the spring months” produced such 
headlines as: 

EMPLOYMENT GAIN EXPECTED IN 
SPRING. 

U. S. FORECASTS BETTER TIMES. 

When President Hoover’s national busi- 
ness survey conference reported last week 
that “some early retarding factors, partly 
psychological, appear to have been gradu- 
ally overcome,” detailea trade conditions 
in different industries, predicted improve- 
ments, these headlines appeared: 
BUSINESS GROWS AT STEADY PACE 

RETARDING FACTORS FADING 
U. S. OVERCOMING TRADE SETBACK 

The William Randolph Hearst papers 
were emphatically confident about pros- 
perity in their headlines. Samples: 
TRADE BODIES COUNTRY OVER SEE 

? GOOD TIMES. 
SUBWAY WORK SEEN AS QUICK AID 
TO JOBLESS. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOOD TIMES. 

(This last was the set caption over a box 
of all the prosperity items in each edition. ) 

In the other current of news, breadlines 
in New York City stretched out for blocks. 
The Bowery Y. M. C. A. was feeding 
12,000 jobless per day. Manhattan's 
Church of the Transfiguration (‘“The Little 
Church Around the Corner’) opened, for 
the first time since 1907, free meal coun- 
ters for 1,000 unemployed per day. Mrs. 
Irving T. Bush set up a food dispensary 
which lined up the jobless for two blocks. 
Demands on charity organizations doubled. 
Colyumist Heywood Broun started a 
“Give-a-job-till-June” crusade in the New 
York Telegram. 

In Washington, before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, began hearings on bills 
offered by New York’s Democratic Senator 
Robert Ferdinand Wagner to relieve un- 
employment. Senator Wagner flayed the 





Hoover administration for what he charged 
was its attempt to produce “prosperity by 
proclamation.” He insisted that unem- 
ployment was far more wide-spread and 
severe than the Department of Labor’s 
statistics would indicate. Against photo- 
graphs of New York’s breadlines he set a 
picture of Citizen Calvin Coolidge being 
banqueted in California at a “prosperity 
dinner.” 


a | J 
THE STATES 

¥ 5 ae 
Nebraska’s Guaranty 

Nebraska last week put aside as a fail- 
ure its 1g-year-old bank guaranty law 
(Time, Dec. 2). Once the law had helped 
to attract bank deposits from adjoining 
States. Today it leaves a $20,000,000 defi- 
cit and some 65,000 depositors waiting to 
get their money back. 

Under the now abandoned law, Ne- 
braska’s State banks were taxed to main- 
tain a special State fund with which to 
pay depositors in banks that failed. It 
seemed like a sure guaranty until farm 
deflation sent banks into bankruptcy faster 
than the State fund could be replenished. 
The State fund was $20,000,000 in the red 
when the Nebraska Legislature decided 
fortnight ago there was something wrong. 

To clean up the fund deficit in part the 
Legislature provided for a .2% tax per 
year on the daily deposits of all State 
banks for ten years. Next November 
Nebraska voters will pass on a proposition 
to appropriate $8,000,000 more to dispose 
of the wreckage left by the guaranty law 

But Nebraska depositors will not be 
without some semblance of protection 
from bank failures. Under a new guaranty 
law effective last week, State banks must 
set aside 20% of their profits per year until 
each bank creates an internal fund equal 
to 50% of its capital stock and surplus and 
equal to 10% of its daily deposits. Under 
the old system guaranty was by a com- 
mon State pool. Under the new system 
each bank will have to provide its own 
guaranty or be run out of business 


JUDICIARY 


Nominee No. 78 

“I’m not a spectacular person, boys, and 
make mighty poor copy. Besides I’m a 
man of only ordinary ability. Naturally 
I’m quite happy at being nominated, but 
very humble about it.” 

Judge John Johnston Parker of the 
Fourth U. S. Circuit Court was talking 
to newsmen at his home in Charlotte, 
N. C. They 1 about him because 
President Hoover had just appointed him 
an associate justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, vice Edward Terry Sanford, de- 
ceased. Though en have been elevated 
to the Supreme Court in its 141 years, 
only two came from North Carolina. 
Court Nominee No. 78 was 
born at Mont N. C. 44 years ago. His 


clusterec 


Supreme 


great-great-granduncle was James Iredell. 
North Carolina’s first U. S. Supreme Court 
justice. Known still “the best scholar 
at Chapel Hill since the Civil War,” he 


;) through the University 
year later became a 


led his class (19 
of North Carolir 
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practicing lawyer. His great bass voice 
reverberated triumphantly through many 
a Carolina court room. Jury after jury 
felt the force of his geniality no less than 
his legal logic. A Republican, he ran 








= 





© Henry Miller 
NortH CAROLINA’S PARKER 
“Mighty poor copy +4 


vainly but well for attorney general in 
1916, for governor in 1920. In 1923 he 
was named an assistant to the U.S. Attor- 
ney General to prosecute war frauds, an 
assignment which caught the approving eye 
of President Coolidge who appointed him 
to the circuit court in 1925. Married, 
father of three, Judge Parker bought a 
set of golf clubs five years ago, has not 
yet got around to playing. 

Never a corporation lawyer Judge 
Parker is rated, on his decisions, a “‘mod- 
erate conservative” who on occasions may 
join with the liberal Holmes-Brandeis- 
Stone minority on the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. In Washington senators who 
bitterly flayed the appointment of Chief 
Justice Hughes declared that they had 
heard only favorable reports on Supreme 
Court Nominee No. 78. 


CRIME 


Study In Rumor 


For four days last week Alphonse 
(“Scarface”) Capone, No. 1 Gangster of 
the U. S., disappeared following his secret 
release from Pennsylvania’s Graterford 
Prison (Trme, March 24). Behind he left 
an enormous news vacuum into which 
rushed loose-tongued Rumor. Where was 
Al Capone? 

In Baltimore was printed a report that 
he had sailed for Florida on the Merchants 
& Miners liner Dorchester. The New York 
Sun said he had been smuggled in a pie 
wagon to West New York, N. J. Florida’s 
Governor Doyle Carlton heard he was 
en route to Florida, ordered all state sher- 
iffs to arrest him on sight. Dry agents 
raided the Capone estate at Palm Island, 
off Miami, arrested six men but not its 


absent owner. In Chicago Detective Chief 
John Stege announced Capone was flying 
to his Prairie Avenue home. ¥ 

Rumor kept the country acutely Ca- 
pone-conscious. Upright citizens vigor- 
ously protested the attention the U, S. 
Press was giving this disreputable Under- 
worldling. The Press, however, continued 
to swing its spotlight around in search of 
Capone, contending that he was news- 
worthy, that it was in the public interest 
to find and keep an eye on him. 

Then, without warning, Capone walked 
into Chicago police headquarters. One 
hand was bandaged; he said he had burned 
it taking a roast of beef from an oven, 
Blandly he asked if he was “wanted” 
Chief Stege told him emphatically he was 
NOT wanted in Chicago, ordered him to 
get out, threatened him with arrest on 
sight “like any common hoodlum.” 
Capone, distressed, insisted he had legal 
rights “like any other citizen.” At the 
Hotel Lexington he opened “business head- 
quarters.” At 3 a. m. a reporter for the 
London Daily Express called him on the 
transoceanic telephone for an interview but 
central could not supply Capone’s private 
number. To newsmen Capone carefully 
explained that his name is pronounced in 
two syllables (Ca-pone). 

Preparatory to his Florida visit, Ca- 
pone’s lawyer obtained from U. S. District 
Judge Halsted L. Ritter at Miami an order 
restraining Florida sheriffs from arresting 
their client on sight, as ordered by Gover- 
nor Carlton. 


CORRUPTION 
Oil Paradox 


The eyes of Edward Laurence Doheny, 
73, California oilman, were damp with 
grateful tears. His cheeks were pink with 
happy excitement. His back tingled pleas- 
antly where his smart lawyer, Frank J. 
Hogan, had thumped him in high delight. 
“Thank you and God bless you!” he cried 
to the nine men and three women jurors 
who had just acquitted him of bribery, in 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court. 

So ended the last criminal case growing 
out of the Oil Scandals of the Harding 
administration. 

The charge against Doheny was that he 
had bribed Albert Bacon Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior, in 1921, with $100,000 in 
cash, delivered by Doheny’s son in a little 
black bag, in return for a lease on the 
Elk Hills Naval oil reserve in California. 
Five months ago, on practically the same 
evidence used against Doheny, Fall was 
convicted of receiving a bribe (Tre, 
Nov. 11). Admitted by the defense in 
both cases was the transfer of money, the 
leasing of Elk Hills. For each jury to 
decide was the intent behind the giving 
and the taking of this $100,000. 

Fall did not take the witness stand in 
his own defense. Perhaps because he let 
others try to establish his intent, his jury 
disbelieved his honesty, convicted him. 
Doheny, in his trial, took the stand, in- 
sisted his intent was good, that the money 
was only a friendly loan from which he 
expected no favors. Perhaps it was because 
he spoke for himself that the jury believed 
his honesty, freed him 
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OmLMAN DoHENY, LAWYER HocGaAn. 
Mr. Fall was puzzled. 


Strongest prosecution point: Doheny 
sent the money to Fall under suspicious 
circumstances in cash. 

Strongest defense point: Fall first asked 
Doheny for the loan. 

On the stand Doheny wept at mention 
of his son, now deceased, who transferred 
the money. At exactly the same juncture 
in Fall’s trial and in their joint trial for 
conspiracy, Doheny also wept. . 

Bribery, like adultery, is a peculiar 
crime. It takes two to commit the crime, 
in fact if not in law. Injury is done to a 
third party. And culpability between the 
participants is not always equal before the 
law. In most states an adulterous wife is 
more punishable than the man (supposing 
him single) who committed the offense 
with her because she has betrayed a mari- 
tal trust. A bribe-taking public official is 
likewise more punishable, because he has 
betrayed a public trust, than the bribe- 
giver, who is under no specific oath of 
honesty. The net result of last week’s 
trial was to make the $100,000 Doheny 
gave Fall a legitimate loan, but the $1oo,- 
coo Fall took from Doheny a corrupt 
bribe. 


Remarked Fall at his El Paso, Tex. 
home: “It’s up to the people to answer the 
puzzle.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
G.O. Problem 

President Hoover was disturbed last 
week. His good friend Claudius Hart 
Huston, for whose presence in the chair 
of the Republican National Committee, 
he, as the party’s head and front, is pri- 
marily responsible, was in serious trouble. 
One Senator after another came to tell 
the President that, for the party’s good, 
he should ask Chairman Huston to resign. 
Chagrined though he was with his old 
trend’s behavior, President Hoover was 
unwilling to turn him out precipitately, 
seemed hopeful that the scandal would, 
somehow, subside without his direct inter- 
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ference. In spite of Mr. Hoover's atti- 
tude, betting men about Washington would 
give long odds to anyone who thought that 
Mr. Huston would remain G. O. P. Chair- 
man for many more weeks. 

This new G. O. Problem was the result 
of the Senate Lobby Committee’s investi- 
gation of Mr. Huston’s activities in behalf 
of Muscle Shoals. A Tennessean, Mr. 
Huston long headed the Tennessee River 
Improvement Association, which main- 
tained a Washington lobby to oppose Gov- 
ernment operation of the Government’s 
$1 50,000,000 power plant, built during the 
War to make nitrates for gunpowder. The 
T. R. IL. A. favored acceptance of some 
private bid for the plant’s use. Mr. Hus- 
ton collected cash, sent more than $156,000 
in four years to his Washington headquar- 
ters. In 1928 he had a large hand in writ- 
ing the Muscle Shoals plank in both the 
Republican and Democratic platforms. 
His association lobbied for the Muscle 
Shoals bid of the American Cyanamid Co., 
under which Union Carbide Co. would get 


. 


Huston oF THE G. O. P. 








His margin was shaky. 
a share of surplus Muscle Shoals power. 

Last September when Huston became 
the G. O. P.’s national chairman—highest 
party post in the land—to succeed Dr. 
Hubert Work, he resigned as head of the 
T.R. 1A. 

Last week was disclosed this set of 
facts: 

In February 1929, Mr. Huston had a 
stock margin account, under another name, 
with the Manhattan brokerage firm of 
Blyth & Bonner. He was $19,381 short. 
From Fred H. Haggerson, head of Union 
Carbide, he urgently solicited $22,000 on 
the plea that it was necessary to keep 
his Muscle Shoals lobby alive. He put 
this sum into his stock margin account. 
In June he obtained from Union Carbide 
another “contribution” of $14,100 which 
also went to Blyth & Bonner, as margin 
for the purchase of $46,000 worth of 
stocks, from which he secured a profit 
of $526. Not until two months after he 
received Union Carbide’s second contribu- 





tion had he paid over to T. R. I. A. the 
full $36,100, in instalments. 

On the witness stand last week Mr. Hus- 
ton tried to explain away the appearance 
of stock trading on his lobby’s funds. He 
said the Union Carbide contribution had 
been made for Muscle Shoals maps and 
data—a statement Mr. Haggerson denied 
He insisted that the deposit of the money 
in a stock account instead of in a bank was 
only ‘ta business convenience.” His $526 
profit he claimed was really unpaid inter- 
est on sums he had already advanced to 


‘he Bee Be Bi 

Mr. Huston has not been a successful 
G, O. P. Chairman. He has been sued on 
private debts, which he settled out of 
court. He has closeted himself at com- 
mittee headquarters, refused to see the 
press or visiting G. O. Politicians. He has 
few friends among the 48 Republican Na- 
tional Committeemen. Many a Repub- 
lican Senator eyes him with disfavor be- 
cause of his non-codperation on patronage 

These factors, climaxed by last week's 
revelations, lent substance to the belie! 
that he would be eased out of the G. O. P 
chairmanship in some way that would save 
his and his party’s face. Joseph Randolph 
Nutt, G. O. P. Treasurer, called on Presi- 
dent Hoover last week, presumably to tell 
him that the party could collect no funds 
for the 1930 campaign if Mr. Huston re- 
mained in office. 

“T have no intention of resigning. Why 
should I?” was Mr. Huston’s defiant re- 
tort to those pressing President Hoover 
for his removal. 








Ohio Gangster 


Broken by death and disgrace though 
the Ohio Gang is, memories of its high 
revels and rapacious graft from 1921 to 
1923 still linger in the back eddies of 
Washington gossip. Never has the full 
story been told of the clique which came 
into power the day Warren Gamaliel 





GASTON B. MEANS 


“Never once was I short-changed!” 
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Harding entered the White House. Last 
week was published a book by one of the 
members, which, by purporting to throw 
new light on the Gang’s activities, stirred 
old Washington memories, set the U. S. 
District Attorney's office to further be- 
lated investigating.* 

The book’s author, Gaston B. Means, 
was once a Secret Service investigator for 
the Department of Justice. Born in North 
Carolina about 45 years ago, he began 
his career as a detective at ten when he 
rode about the county eavesdropping on 
prospective jurors for his attorney-father. 
He entered the William J. Burns (“Eye 
That Never Sleeps”) Detective Agency in 
1910 as an undercover man. He served 
Captain Boy-Ed, German spy, for $1,000 
per week. In 1917 he was tried for mur- 
dering a client, Mrs. Maude C. King; 
was acquitted. When in 1921 Burns be- 
came chief of the Department of Justice’s 
Bureau of Investigation, Means was hired 
there also, ostensibly for War fraud in- 
vestigations, but really to block them. 
Discharged, he supplied the Senate in- 
vestigating committee with much material 
with which to drive Harry Micajah 
Daugherty out of the Cabinet as Attorney 
General. About Washington Means had 
a shoddy, shifty reputation which was con- 
firmed when he was convicted of a huge 
conspiracy against the Dry law and sent to 
Atlanta Penitentiary for three years. He 
emerged in 1928. Six feet tall, weighing 
200 lbs., Means has a bullet head, small 
bright eyes, an ingratiating smile, a round 
chin underhung with a fat neck. His 
ethics as an Investigator (his capitaliza- 
tion) are repugnant to ordinary citizens. 

Means, in his book, tells of close profes- 
sional services for and with the Ohio 
Gang, the group of political campfol- 
lowers, not all from Ohio, who swarmed 
into Washington at Harding’s heels. Its 
members were the President’s friends and 
playmates. They used him to shield their 
deviltry. The Gang supposedly centred 
around Daugherty in the Department of 
Justice.+ Its active manager was Jess 
Smith, Daugherty’s friend and roommate, 
onetime Ohio dry-goods clerk, whose body 
was found in his hotel room after he had 
threatened to “quit the racket.”** 

Other members included Thomas Wood- 
nutt Miller, onetime Alien Property Cus- 
todian, convicted for fraud in the 
American Metals case; Col. Thomas B. 
Felder, deceased; Charles Forbes, con- 
victed of fraud as Director of the Veter- 
ans Bureau. Socially its meeting places 
were a green house on K Street, near the 
Department of Justice, and a house on H 
Street, next to the old Shoreham Hotel, 
which backed on the city home of Pub- 
lisher Edward Beale McLean of the 
Washington Post, a big-hearted Harding 
friend. 

The Gang’s executive headquarters, ac- 








*The Strange Death of President Harding 
Gaston B. Means, as told to May Dixon 
Thacker—Guild Publishing Corp. ($3.50). 

tDaugherty, now living in seclusion at 
Columbus, Ohio, periodically announces he will 
write a book to clear his reputation. 

**The coroner’s verdict was suicide from a 
pistol shot through the head. Senators have 
charged that he was murdered by the Gang. 





cording to Means, was at No. 903 16th 
St., a large comfortable house, rented for 
$1,000 per month where Means, drawing 
$83.33 per week as a U. S. investigator, 
lived with five servants, a car and chauf- 
feur. In its backyard, Means claims, was 
concealed the gang’s cash, sometimes 
$500,000, never less than $50,000. Later 
this money would be deposited in a bank 
at Washington Court House, Ohio.* 

The gang’s graft, according to Means, 
came in part from the sale of protection 
to big New York bootleggers. Means’s 
account of how this graft was collected: 
he would engage two rooms at a Manhat- 
tan hotel. On the table of one room would 
be placed a huge glass bowl with money 
in it. "“Leggers would arrive at prear- 
ranged hours with their tribute in $1,000 
bills. Means would watch them from the 
next room as they dropped their money 
into the bowl and departed. In this way 
‘leggers bought protection without put- 
ting money in anybody’s hands. Declares 
Means: “Never once was I short-changed! 
. . . My sales usually ran about $65,000 
per day. ... Fully $7,000,000 passed 
through my glass bowl.” 

Boldly Means charges Daugherty with 
being a “master salesman” of Department 
of Justice privileges, including paroles, 
pardons, Federal judgeships, liquor with- 
drawals, dismissal of charges. 

More intimate, more startling, more in- 
sinuating are Means’s allegations involv- 
ing President and Mrs. Harding. Wash- 
ington used to hear many a muffled story 
of the couple’s domestic difficulties. It is 
to these tales that Means gives new cur- 
rency. 

He was, he declares, first assigned in 
October 1921, to do private investigation 
for Mrs. Harding, then involved with a 
fortune-teller called Madam X who had 
told the President’s wife that she was “a 
child of destiny.’ On her order, he 
sneaked into a married woman’s apart- 
ment to recover communications between 
Madam X and Mrs. Harding and acci- 
dentally found letters from Dr. Charles E 
Sawyer,+ Harding’s physician, to the mar- 
ried woman. These he turned over to Mrs 
Harding, who, he says, was scandalized 
at having the White House desecrated. 

He tells of being summoned to the H 
Street house early one morning after a 
wild party at which a girl had been seri- 
ously injured by a crack on the head from 
a bottle. “I saw,” writes Means, “Presi- 
dent Harding leaning against the mantel. 
He looked bewildered.” Means carried 
the unconscious girl to a hospital, where. 
the inference is, she died. This affair, 
says Means, led him to knowledge of what 
Jess Smith called “the President’s phi- 
landering gaieties’—and the name of Nan 
Britton, a Marion, Ohio, girl, 30 years 
Harding’s junior. 

Means, according to his story, was sum- 
moned later to the White House by Mrs. 
Harding who said: 

“Warren Harding has had a very ugly 


*Mal Daugherty, brother of Harry Daugherty, 
had a bank there. When the Senate sought its 
deposit records, investigators found they had 
been burned. 
+Dr. Sawyer died in 1924. 


affair with a girl named Nan Britton— 
I want you to find out just when their 
improper relations began.”* 

On these orders Means says he went to 
Chicago, artfully ransacking the girl’s sis- 
ter’s apartment until he found Nan Brit- 
ton’s diaries and letters from Harding. 


These he claims he eventually turned 
over to Mrs. Harding, confirming her 
worst fears, precipitating a White House 
scene. Means was next sent to secure 
Harding presents to the mother and 
daughter and bring them back to Mrs. 
Harding, evidence to confront her husband 
with his alleged infidelity. On Mrs, 
Harding’s order, Means declares he in- 
vestigated President Harding’s capacity 
as a father and Nan Britton’s past life. 
He reported that a specialist said Harding 
could have had children, that Nan Britton 
had had no other known lovers. 

When Harding was faced with this evi- 
dence, Means reports that a terrific fam- 
ily explosion ensued, with the President 
shaking a reproachful finger at Means, a 
clenched fist at Mrs. Harding. It was for 
spying on the President, Means says, that 
he was discharged from the Department 
of Justice. 

Means declares that Mrs. Harding, feel- 
ing that her ambition and energy had 
made her husband President, said: “My 
love for Warren Harding has turned to 
hate. I hate him with a hatred greater 
than my former love. . . . He deserves to 
die. He is not fit to live.” 

The Hardings went to Alaska in June 
1923, returned to San Francisco where 
on Aug. 3 President Harding died sud- 
denly after a five-day illness from pto- 
maine poisoning. Confused to this day 
is the account of who was actually present 
at his death. According to Means, Dr. 
Sawyer had left the sick room while the 
nurses had also been sent away. When 
Mrs. Harding returned to Washington 
with her husband’s body Means says she 
summoned him and said: 
with the President . .. only about ten 
minutes. It was time for his medicine. 
... I gave it to him. He drank it. He 
lay back on the pillows. Suddenly he 
opened his eyes wide and looked straight 
into my face. . . . Yes, I think he knew. 
He sighed and turned his head away. .. . 
After a few minutes I called for help. 
... Can I prevent an autopsy?... 
Warren Harding died—in honor. Had he 
lived 24 hours longer, he might have been 
impeached.+ . . . I have no regrets. .. . 
I have fulfilled my destiny.” 

No autopsy 
Harding body. 


was performed on _ the 


*In 1927 was published The President's 
Daughter by Nan Britton, in which she claimed 
to have borne Harding a daughter. She asked 
his kin to aid her. In 1928 one Joseph de Barthe 
published a book, The Answer, attempting to 
prove that Harding was sterile, hence incapable 
of paternity, hence not the father of Nan Brit- 
ton’s daughter. The Hardings had no children. 
Mrs. Harding, by her first marriage, was @ 
mother. 

tAn error or slip. Congress was not in session 
during the summer of 1923. The scandals of 
the Harding Administration did not break in 
the Senate until the spring of 1924. 
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The president chats with the shipping clerk 


Bill, with all the grades of paper there are on the market, 
why do you always request Hammermill Bond for your 


memos ?”’ 


‘Well, to tell you the truth, it’s the easiest paper to write 


on that I’ve ever used.’’ 


That’s the answer! And that’s one of the 
reasons why Hammermill Bond is so popu- 
lar among those who do considerable pen 
or pencil work on business forms, office 
memos, and the like. 

Hammermill Bond is surfaced for fast, 
easy, clean writing—pen or pencil glides 
over it smoothly. 

Your purchasing agent probably speci- 
fies Hammermill Bond now because he 


knows it is the standard. 


\AMMERM I, 
BON 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


FOR EXECUTIVES: 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond that is filled with specimen let- 
terheads, samples of the paper in its thirteen colors 
and white, information and diagrams to help design 
forms, letterheads, envelopes to match. (Free to 
business executives anywhere in the United States. 
Outside of U. S. A. 50¢.) 


Attach This Coupon to Your 
Business Letterhead. 


——— TT 
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AND UP, F, O. B. FACTORY 


The new Dodge Six — big, handsome, com- 
fortable and capable — is the lowest-priced 
six... the lowest-priced closed car of any 
description ... ever to bear the time-hon- 
ored name of Dodge Brothers. With silent, 
safe Mono-piece Steel bodies and internal- 


expanding 4-wheel hydraulic brakes, it 


offers a measure of value that establishes 
a new high-point in Dodge Brothers long 


record of outstanding value achievements. 





IN LINE 


‘lO95 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


The new Dodge Eight-in-Line brings to 
the eight-cylinder field every typical 
Dodge Brothers characteristic of quality, 
stamina and dependability. It is an ex- 
ceptional achievement in engineering, a 
triumph in luxury, roominess and comfort, 


as well as a brilliant performer. But most 


important of all, it is, in every respect, a 


typical Dodge Brothers product embodying 


true Dodge Brothers fineness in every part. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Petrus v. Satanus 

So many years have passed since angry 
Cromwellians flung toward Rome the hor- 
rid epithet “Whore of Babylon,” that even 
English Protestants were shocked and 
horrified last week when the official Soviet 
news-organ Pravda applied to Pope Pius a 
much milder epithet, “Heavenly Liar.” 

Definitely the whole tone of the Soviet 
crusade to extinguish religion became less 
hysterical as the week advanced. Address- 
ing a Moscow mass meeting of The Mili- 
tant Atheists, Chairman Emelyan Yaros- 
lavsky said that the Government deplored 
efforts to progress too rapidly with spec- 
tacular wholesale destruction of churches 
and the burning of ikons by the carload 
in public squares. He advised less atten- 
tion to such externals, more concentration 
on lectures and house-to-house work 
among those from whose minds and hearts 
the Communist missionary seeks to re- 
move belief in God. 

“Work must be particularly intensified 
among women,” said Comrade Yaroslav- 
sky, “because in the main they are more 
ignorant and superstitious than men. And 
remember always the little ones! In their 
childish hearts is the future of Great 
Russia.” 

Persecutions. In Moscow one definite 
act of persecution was committed last 
week by the Soviet Government: Jews 
were deprived of their Matzoth or “Pass- 
over Bread” by an order forbidding its 
sale. 

In Plain Scarlet. Meanwhile in the 
Papal State some 50,000 Italians were 
present at St Peter’s and in the adjoining 
piazza when Pope Pius XI celebrated a 
mass of “expiation, propitiation and repa- 
ration,” the paramount feature, of which 
was a mighty prayer by His Holiness that 
religious persecution in Russia shall cease. 
After the service a collection was taken up, 
to be used for relief among the persecuted. 
Since the Soviet Government maintains 
that no persecutions have taken place 
(Time, March 10), it was this prayer and 
the collection which caused Pravda to refer 
to Pope Pius, first as ‘Heavenly Liar” and 
secondly as ‘“‘a Godly Thief.” 

Correspondents of long experience 
cabled that never before had they seen the 
present Supreme Pontiff show such intense 
emotion, or such iron self-control, as dur- 
ing the service. He appeared without 
many of the customary trappings of the 
Papacy, wore neither the triple tiara, nor 
the dazzling white Pontifical garb, but in- 
stead a simple cape and stole of scarlet. 

As the Supreme Pontiff entered, carried 
shoulder-high on his portable throne, it 
Was seen that the usual canopy had been 
stripped away, as if for freer action. The 
two enormous, semi-circular flabella or 
ostrich fans were also omitted. 

Tu Es Petrus! Shouts of “Papa! Papa! 
Evviva Il Papa!” always greet the Holy 
Father as he is carried through St. Peter’s, 
but last week the fervor of those expres- 
sions reached pandemonium when it was 
seen by all that the Pope’s jaw was set, 
and that he visibly clenched it harder as 


the Sistine Choir burst into a mighty chant 
of “TU ES PETRUS!” (“Thou art 
Peter!”’) 

In the fervent minds of the cheering 
Italian congregation, Pius XI unquestion- 
ably appeared at that moment as the dread 
and visible incarnation of stern St. Peter, 
girt in the austere scirlet of a bishop to do 
battle with the Devil. 

“Judge me, O God,” cried the voice of 
Petrus, ‘‘and distinguish my cause from the 
nation that is not holy. Deliver me from 
the unjust and deceitful man. 

“For thou, O God, are my strength... .” 

Thus for a long hour continued the most 
impressive, most authoritative appeal 
which the Holy Apostolic Catholic Church 
can make to God Almighty. At last, with 
the mighty work performed, Pope Pius dis- 
missed the stupendous throng which had 
now swelled to 60,000, with the Apostolic 
Benediction ending: “Our help is in the 
name of the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth!” 

Holy relics displayed by three canons 
during the mass were: a piece of the True 
Cross, a strip of the linen with which St. 
Veronica wiped the brow of the Saviour, 
a fragment of the spear which pierced His 
side. 

Cartoons. Roman Catholicism’s coun- 
ter-strokes of the week included the mail- 
ing, from Manhattan, of some 30,000 
envelopes to each & every priest in the 
U.S. Recipients of these envelopes noted 





A Soviet POSTER 


broadcast to U. 


S. Catholicism. 


first that the letterhead within was’ im- 
pressed with the names of three Princes 
of the Catholic Church: Cardinals Hayes 
(Manhattan), O'Connell (Boston) and 
Dougherty (Philadelphia), plus those of 
the Archbishops of St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Bishops of Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City. 

The enclosure was a 38-page pamphlet 
by Father Edmund Aloysius Walsh, Presi- 
dent of the Society, considered the leading 
Catholic authority on Russia today, one- 


time Director-General of the Papal Relief 
Mission to Russia (1921-22). Pages 28 
to 30 were devoted to three Soviet car- 
toons, the first showing a workman climb- 
ing up to Heaven with his hammer to 
smash all the Gods, who appear frightened, 
and the third cartoon depicting the cem- 
etery of the Gods after they have been 
knocked on the head and buried. 

Instead of the second cartoon there was 
a page of the pamphlet boxed by a heavy 
black mourning band. Within was printed: 

“Exhibit No. 2” 

“This exhibit is a Soviet caricature of 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion. It is 
depicted in such a gross, revolting and 
ghastly form that its public reproduction 
is impossible. The dismembered and dis- 
embowelled body of the dead Christ, de- 
picted in a pale green hue, is surrounded by 
a group of priests, peasants and laymen 
who are ravenously devouring the flesh 
and drinking the blood which pours from 
the Saviour’s side. Several of the figures, 
with countenances of maniacs and ghouls, 
are pulling forth the intestines and mouth- 
ing them.” 

Privately Father Walsh agreed last week 
that the cartoon, to which his pamphlet 
ascribed no date, actually appeared in 
Soviet Russia seven years ago. He agreed 
that since then there have been “modifica- 
tions of the [Soviet] method, which has 
passed from legal brutality to brutal legal- 
ity” —. e. Soviet law is now enforced with 
iron strictness, but Soviet law no longer 
countenances savage acts. Father Walsh 
further agreed that most of the Soviet 
atrocities and murders of priests described 
in his pamphlet (nearly all without dates) 
occurred prior to 1923, and some as early 
as 1919, when the present Soviet Govern- 
ment as now organized did not exist. In 
a word, the Walsh pamphlet is another 


presentation of the same _ out-of-date 
stories against which Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald _ recently 


warned (Time, March 10), urging Eng- 
lishmen to demand fresh not vintage news 
from Russia. 

In his covering letter Father Walsh 
wrote: “To the Right Reverend and Rever- 
end Clergy. You will notice that 
mention is made of a particularly blas- 
phemous cartoon in mockery of the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

“T am including a reproduction of this 
sacrilegious attack . for the private in- 
formation of the clergy and for such use 
as they may deem advisable and prudent.” 

Many a priest mailed the loose-leaf 
cartoon to the Editor of Time and many 
another. Although green in the Soviet 
original, the body of the Saviour was blue 
in the Papal reproduction, but the origina! 
caption was retained, Christ’s command: 
“Take ye and eat—This is my body.” 


“Beyond Human Aid” 

With unusual bluntness, the London 
Times prepared to bury the Naval Confer- 
ence last week. 

“The life of the conference has not yet 
been officially pronounced extinct,” ran an 
editorial, “but it is already beyond the 
power of human aid. Only a miracle can 





save it. All the optimists confidently pre- 
dicted for it has come to nothing. . 
Mr. MacDonald’s intentions were admir- 
able, but he made the same sort of blunder 
made by Sir Austen Chamberlain, who 
reached a preliminary naval understanding 
with France in 1927, and then submitted 
it to the U. S. : 

“America disliked the Chamberlain 
method because it had the appearance of 
England and France presenting her with a 
fait accompli. When the present confer- 
ence opened, exactly the same suspicion 
oppressed France. The result has been 
quite fatal. The conference has been a 
tragedy of mismanagement.” 

Loud were the wails of protest from 
statesmen and delegates. Secretary Stim- 
son, whose delegation has already spent 
$350,000 at the conference, was particu- 
larly annoyed. Said he: 

“The statements in many London papers 
today that the conference is dead or dying 
are not only premature but really unfair 
and palpably untrue. Altogether too much 
pessimism is being voiced... . The 
American delegation is quite prepared to 
remain here until a successful conclusion. 
It has shown a great deal of patience.” 

Symptoms. Despite Secretary Stim- 
son, the following symptoms of rigor 
mortis were evident last week: 

1) Before the week’s close every single 
French delegate had left for Paris with 
the exception of Ambassador de Fleuriau, 
who had obvious reasons for staying be- 
hind in his Embassy. In Paris Prime 
Minister Tardieu said that there was no 
possibility of his returning to the confer- 
unless there were “new develop- 
ments.” Lord Tyrrell, British Ambassador, 
called on Foreign Minister Briand, begged 
him to come back to a moribund parley. 
I'he Frenchman had left London with the 
announcement that he “might come back 
if there was anything for him to do.” 

2) It was definitely announced that the 
entire U.S. delegation had reserved accom- 
modations on the Leviathan, sailing April 


>> 


ence 


3) In a speech obviously semi-official, 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, Italian Am- 
bassador to the U. S., spoke of the “‘fail- 
ure” of the conference, insisted that his 
country was not responsible for it. “The 
London conference has proved disastrous,” 
said he. “You’ve often heard that Italy 
aims to promote confidence and world un- 
derstanding among the nations. This is 
our lofty aim.” 

Three-Power Treaty? There remained 
the cold-turkey possibility of a three-power 
treaty between Great Britain, Japan and 
the U. S. Legal experts were at work on 
rough drafts of this last week. The tenu- 
ous hope for a five-power treaty, to which 
Messrs. Stimson and MacDonald still 
clung, rested entirely on the ability of 
France and Italy to adjust their differ- 
Last week’s efforts to achieve this 
produced nothing but a few bits of 
repartee. At a meeting of the naval ex- 
perts, the French spokesman insisted that 
“all hulks capable of conversion into 
effective battlecraft, must be listed in 
arriving at a nation’s requirements.” 

“Hulks?” replied the Italian. “The two 


ences. 
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galleys of the Emperor Caligula in Lake 
Nemi, they are hulks. Must we register 
them too?” 

“When I speak of hulks,” said the 
Frenchman severely, “I mean such ships 
as the French cruiser which recently sank 
off the coast of Algeria. That is the sort 
of hulk I mean.” 

“Register it by all means,” shrugged the 
Italian, “‘but my friend, you must register 
it in the submarine category.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Bloody Balfour” and “Miss 
r 

Nancy” 

Christians mourned the Earl of Balfour 
last week, but those who actually wept 
for him were Jews. 

Directly after the Earl of Balfour’s 
death the Council of the World Zionist 
Organization met in London and its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Chaim Weizemann, sought to de- 
liver a eulogy. He broke down completely, 
sobbed aloud. In all parts of the hall 
prominent Zionists — including several 
British millionaires—first shed silent tears, 
then began to ululate in patriotic grief. 
For Zion’s most potent champion, the 
author of the “‘Balfour Declaration,” was 
no more. What would become of Zion? 
There have been signs that some Britons 
would like to economize by giving up the 
British Palestine Mandate (TIME, Sept. 
g). The day may come when the Jews of 
resurrected Zion will be left to the fate 
their Arab neighbors are so eager to Visit 
on them—as shown by the massacres last 
year. 

“My dear Lord Rothschild,” begins the 
Balfour Declaration, and the remainder 
of this personal note written by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour as Foreign Secretary on 
Nov. 2, IQ17 is in the elegant and casual 
tone he took on all occasions, private, 
public and forensic. “My dear Lord 
Rothschild, I have much pleasure in con- 
veying to you on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, the following declaration of 
sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations, 
which has been submitted to and approved 
by the Cabinet: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine 

What does this mean? Like nearly all 
the great pronouncements of this most 
British of statesmen it is susceptible of 
that interpretation which may best serve 
the needs of King and Country at some 
future time 

Does one wish to cast off Palestine, then 
plainly and explicitly the Balfour Declara- 
tion is a “declaration of sympathy” and 
nothing more. 

On the other hand, should the interests 
of Empire make it desirable to hold 
Palestine, then the Balfour Declaration 
becomes a sacred pledge, England’s word 
of honor that “His Majesty’s Government 

. will use their best endeavors” et« 


and naturally one cannot let the Jews 
down after they have built their Zion 
upon this rock. 

Or a third course is possible. Some 
people think British officials in Palestine 
took it last year swb rosa, when they de- 
layed interfering with the massacre of 
Jews by Arabs. Perhaps massacre is 
among “the rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities. 

At least this great achievement of 
Arthur James Balfour, Knight of the Gar- 
ter, Earl of Balfour, Viscount Traprain 
of Wittingehame, will long live after him, 
It is by far the most important document 
affecting the Near East. And very typical 
of the career of the Earl of Balfour, is 
the fact that he died in the estimation of 














International 
THE LATE GREAT BALFOUR 


Christians mourned, Jews wept. 


Jews their greatest friend. He also died 
esteemed and mourned by most U. S. 
citizens, yet he did more to loose the 
storm of European hatred against “Uncle 
Shylock” than any other man. 

This he accomplished by the second so- 
called Balfour Declaration, a note written 
on Aug. 1, 1922 to the Ambassador of 
France and representatives of other Euro- 
pean countries in London, some months 
after the Earl of Balfour had retired into 
the peerage, and was supposed to be only 
a shadowy sort of elder statesman. The 
letter was written when France and Italy 
were calling Britain a “Shylock.” It 
pointed out that John Bull was instead 
merely a debtor of Uncle Sam. John had 
no wish to collect from his sacred allies 
in the war-to-end-war. John would prove 
his generosity by promising to collect from 
Europe only enough to make his own ends 
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meet and pay what he owed that skinflint 
Sam. 

History may well call the second Bal- 
four Declaration the greatest masterstroke 
of British statecraft since the War. It not 
only passed the buck of European unpopu- 
larity from John to Sam; but it, also 
convinced Englishmen that they had made 
a noble sacrifice, and that if only U. S. 
citizens were greathearted enough to do 
likewise the earth would be a better place. 
To this day millions of Englishmen quite 
honestly fail to see that if A owes B, and 
B owes C, and C owes D, and then if 
“debts should be canceled all round,” 
the sole and total loss falls upon D—upon 
the U. S. Treasury. 

However, no one could and no one ever 
did for long hate Arthur Balfour. He and 
his countrymen are gifted with a power of 
believing themselves in the right so power- 
fully that their opinion is apt to prevail 
at last. Shortly before tha, great Irish 


patriot Thomas Power (“Tay Pay”) 
(Connor, “Father of the House of Com- 
mons,” died (Time, Nov. 25), he wrote 


with a sort of Irish wonder that the Earl 
of Balfour had so far as he could see 
always considered him a personal friend, 
and it plainly appeared that Mr. O’Connor, 
too, was forced to consider the Earl his 
friend outside of politics. Yet “Tay Pay” 
had slashed and fought with all his might 
against Mr. Balfour when that young man 
was Queen Victoria’s Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and was called in Dublin “Base 
and Bloody Balfour!” 

Certainly no Englishman ever executed 
Irishmen who resisted the authority of the 
Crown, with cooler unconcern. Yet this 
was the same young man whom Cam- 
bridge called ““Miss Nancy,” and who had 
sat languidly in the House of Commons 
a few months before his appointment, 
sucking a thermometer in full view of the 
Empire to assure himself that his health 
was perfect. 

Aristocrat, scholar, philosopher, golfer. 
musician, one of the most feared debaters 
upon any subject in the House of Com- 
mons of his time, the Earl of Balfour was 
a “bloody” man of action only when he 
could not be a fldneur. He wrote a book 
exalting “philosophic doubt,” followed by 
other books on philosophy and theology: 
upholding religion. As Count Carlo Sforza 
says: “Let us imagine for a moment an 
analogously contradictory moral and in- 
tellectual conduct of life, with an Ameri- 
can or Italian or French statesman or 
diplomat. We may readily see the un- 
pleasant conclusions that everybody—to 
begin with, Englishmen—would draw.” 

_ But even Sforza yields at last to Bal- 
lour and concludes with praise for his 
“double personality,” calling its results the 
patriotic and therefore praiseworthy acts 
of a man who had “only one rule and one 
formula: ‘My country, right or wrong!’ ” 


No man ever died more charmingly than 
the Earl of Balfour at 81 last week in the 
home of his brother and heir Rt. Hon. 
Gerald William Balfour. A bachelor to 
the last, he whispered to his nurse, “Is it 
the end?” She nodded and he motioned 
for his valet, Coltman, who came with 
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streaming eyes. “Shake hands,” whispered 
the Earl, and Coltman clasped his master’s 
hand, choking with emotion. ‘Good-bye, 
James! Thank you very much for all 
you have done for me,”"—such were the 
last words of the Earl of Balfour. 

Clémenceau, a few short weeks before 
Death came to him (Time, Dec. 2), wrote 
the Earl’s most adequate epitaph, recalled 
that at the Peace Conference ““Mr. Arthur 
Balfour | was] the most cultured, the most 
gracious, the most courteous of adaman- 
tine men.” 

Balfour Years were: 1878, when he 
was in at the Treaty of Berlin with Bis- 
marck and Disraeli, as secretary to his 
maternal uncle the Marquess of Salisbury 
(then British Foreign Secretary); 1887- 
gt, Chief Secretary for Ireland; 1902-05, 
Prime Minister, falling when the Con- 
servative-Unionist party split on free- 
trade v. tariff; 1905-11, Leader of the 
Conservative Opposition; 1915-16, First 
Lord of the Admiralty during the Battle 
of Jutland, after which his cold, minute 
announcement of British casualties in 
ships and men almost gave the public an 
impression of German victory, created a 
scandal; 1916-19, Foreign Secretary, 
Chief of the British diplomatic and mili- 
tary mission to the U. S., Second British 
Delegate to the Peace Conference, signer 
of the Treaty of Versailles; 1920, Chief 
Delegate of Britain to the League of Na- 
tions; 1921-22, Chief of the British Dele- 
gation to the Washington Conference, at 
which he fell in with Charles Evans 
Hughes’ aspirations for disarmament, di- 
verted the U. S. from any possibility of 
constructing a greater navy than Bri- 
tannia’s, and went home to receive the 
Garter and his Earldom. 


Storm Guns 


The usual “March Blizzard” tucked 
south-east England under a_ twelve-inch 
snow blanket last week, stopped air serv- 
ices to the Continent, forced the Admi- 
ralty to keep coastal guns firing at Dover, 
because above the screech of the gale ordi- 
nary fog signals could not be heard. 


FRANCE 
Café au Lait 

Seven brawny internes at the Cochin 
hospital in Paris held firmly on an operat- 
ing table last week a formidable woman 
who until recently was fat. Mme Marthe 
Hanau, the lady stockbroker who once 
edited a tipster newsorgan, La Gazette du 
Franc et des Nations. 

Mme Hanau went to jail after her sub- 
scribers had lost 120,000,000 francs 
($4,800,000) in the securities she recom- 
mended and sold (Time, Dec. 17, 1928). 
Three weeks ago she demanded, her black 
eyes flashing, to be let out of prison on 
bail. When this was refused she hunger- 
struck. In consternation some thousands 
of thrifty French peasants and shopkeep- 
ers who still hope to get something back 
on their Hanau stock, clamored that the 
death of Mme Hanau would make it im- 
possible to untangle her finances, de- 
manded that she be forcibly fed. 
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French law to feed 


But it is against 
forcibly a prisoner in jail. Therefore 
Mme Hanau was removed under guard 
to Cochin hospital, where the seven 


brawny internes had a struggle indeed. 
The tip of a funnel was placed in one of 
Some lukewarm 
After 


Mme Hanau’s nostrils. 
café au lait was poured into her. 
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To feed her through the nose: seven 
strong men 


HANAU 


this ordeal the patient seemed to be so 
exhausted that she was merely locked in 
a hospital room and left alone without 
special guards. 

Some 45 minutes later, tottering with 
weakness but still resolute, Mme Hanau 
entered the office of the warden of St 
Lazare prison from which she had been 
removed. “I demand to be imprisoned 
here,” she cried, still formidable. She had 
escaped from the hospital by climbing 
down a rope of bed-clothes. Nothing had 
prevented her from attempting to escape 
completely. 


“ 
GERMANY 

Frau Momms 

Ever since last November detectives 
and secret service agents have haunted the 
official mansion of the Governor of the 
District of Potsdam striving to catch the 
famous “masked bandit” who every few 
nights snitched silver spoons, small statu- 
ettes, salable Bibelots. Last week the 
mystery was solved. In huge embarrass- 
ment Provincial Governor Wilhelm 
Momms resigned. The masked bandit 
was Frau Momms, the Governor's wife 
who had adopted this sly method of paying 
bills she did not show her husband 


Memorial 

In funereal frock coats and stiff choker 
collars, Reichstag deputies joined Presi- 
dent Paul von Hindenburg last week in a 
memorial service for Germany’s War dead 
Of the 2,000,000 Germans who were killed 
during the War, only 200,000 or 10% lie 
buried in German soil. 











Joyous Hoots 


From the depths of the English Chan- 
nel last week the grey conning tower and 
then the deck of a British submarine rose, 
spume-flecked, at an historic moment. His 
Majesty’s sub had chanced to bob up di- 
rectly between the two fastest liners in 
the world, both German: the nine-month- 
old Bremen bound for Bremerhaven, and 
her new sister ship, the Europa, maiden- 
voyaging to New York. 

Two well-placed torpedoes would have 
made the British liner Mauretania again 
the Atlantic’s speed queen. But the sirens 
of the German ships hooted joyously at 
each other, and His Majesty’s sub slunk 
peacefully below. 

Slightly more powerful and of slightly 
greater draft than the Bremen (product of 
Bremen’s Weser shipyards) is the Europa 
(built by Hamburg’s Blohm & Voss, build- 
ers also of the Leviathan, Majestic and 
Berengaria, all seized from Germany after 
the War). But to the casual eye the 
speediest sisters are exact twins, exter- 
nally. 

Bremen’s innards were decorated in 
super-modernistic style by Fritz August 
Breuhaus, but Europa’s interior is in a 
style of subdued modernism, product of 
Paul Ludwig Troost. 

The North German Lloyd declined to 

state that Europa was trying to beat 
Bremen’s speed record across the Atlantic, 
but actually she crossed in 18 minutes less 
than the Bremen’s best time, thereby 
setting a world record of 4 days, 17 hr., 
6 min. from Cherbourg to Ambrose Light- 
ship. Meantime her owners announced 
that they were in the process of entering 
into a 50-year “commercial alliance” with 
the Hamburg-American line. Control of 
each company will remain with its present 
officers. The tonnages “allied” are so great 
that they will operate side by side as the 
third largest mercantile unit in the world, 
the second being P. & O., and the first 
Royal Mail, both British. 
q@ In Genoa last week Italians laid the 
keel of their largest ship, the Rex, of 47,- 
ooo tons, designed to compare favorably 
in speed with the 49,746-ton Europa, the 
51,655-ton Bremen. 


“Cultural Move” 


Is Germany, in secret, and contrary to 
the Treaty of Versailles, devising new and 
more efficient submarines, torpedoes? 

“Not at all, no no!” boomed Herr Pro- 
fessor Oswald Flamm in Berlin last week, 
and the admiralties of the World listened 
for he ranks among the three greatest ex- 
perts on sub-sea warfare. “There is noth- 
ing contrary to the Treaty of Versailles in 
what I am doing, because my experiments 
are being made purely as a private citizen.” 

Citizen Flamm thea announced that he 
has devised an “invisible torpedo,” that is 
to say, one which leaves no tell-tale wake 
of air bubbles. Many a ship was saved 
during the War when its lookouts spotted 
the wake of an approaching torpedo and 
the wheel was instantly spun to swerve the 
ship. With an “invisible” torpedo—pre- 
sumably one propelled by some other 
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means than compressed air—the first 
warning of attack would be the actual 
explosion of the torpedo. 

Citizen Flamm also mentioned in a 
chatty sort of way the pleasure it had 
given him to see the London Conference 
entirely fail thus far to achieve limitation 
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Wide World 


GERMANY’S FLAMM 
His torpedo tells no tales. 


of undersea craft. “The French refusal 
to yield to the demands of America and 
England to limit construction of sub- 
marines was a cultural move,” he beamed 
approvingly, “because the possession of 
submarines means protection of the 
smaller countries from Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy at sea.” 

Of course the Fatherland is still allowed 
to fire torpedoes from his surface war 
boats. In Stettin last week the commander 
of the 6,000 ton cruiser Karlsruhe offered 
500 marks reward ($120) for the return 
of two torpedoes lost by him in recent 
Baltic Sea torpedo practice. 


Defense Act 
By a vote of 265 to 150, the Reichstag 
last week completely revised the, Defense 
of the Republic Act, struck out the 
clause forbidding Wilhelm II to enter 
Germany. Sulky and prudent, the whilom 
War lord made no move to return to 


Berlin. 
POLAND 
“Organic Disgust”’ 

A sudden squall in the turbulent Polish 
Sejm (Parliament) flung out Kasimir Bar- 
tel as Prime Minister of Poland last week. 
Professor Juljan Szymanski, amiable ocu- 
list-editor, strove valiantly to form an- 
other Cabinet, at the request of President 
Ignacy Moscicki. The proceedings infuri- 
ated Poland’s Dictator, Marshal Josef Pil- 
sudski, whose official position is merely 
that of Minister of War. 

“Every Pole is aware of my organic 
disgust with the methods and works of 
parliaments as a whole and the Polish 
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Sejm particularly,”* he wrote in an official 
bulletin. ‘I invented the Sejm in New 
Poland, and therefore the Deputies, and 
I must say the Deputy is one of the mean- 
est acquisitions of reborn Poland. 

“One of the peculiarities of the Deputies 
is that they make a hobby of inventing 
calumnies, not even sparing the wives and 
children of those whom they hate. 
They do not realize what honor is and 
dignity does not exist for them. People 
devoted to me have asked my permission 
to shoot M. Trampczynski | Parliamenta- 
rian leader] and other miscreants, and 
when I refused them they have committed 


suicide.” 
ITALY 
Blight to Ford 


Commendatore Cella, General Manager 
of Isotta-Fraschini Motors, Inc. beamed 
cheerfully in his Milan office last week, 
admitted that negotiations were success- 
fully under way whereby the aristocratic 
Isotta company would manufacture Fords, 
importing 30° of the parts from the 
U. S., making the rest in an extension of 
their Milan plant. Undecided is a scheme 
whereby Isotta Co., already the largest 
manufacturer of airplane motors in Italy, 
would turn out tri-motored Ford planes 
as well 

Fascists were fearful lest a vital Italian 
war industry, motor-making, fall into for- 
eign hands. A blast from // Duce almost 
immediately shriveled the Ford-Isotta deal 
in the bud. 

6 
Publicans Rescued 

Leandro Arpinati, Fascist Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, proudly announced in 
the Chamber of Deputies that by cancel- 
ing the licenses of 40,900 drinking places 
during the past eight years, he had not 
only furthered Italian sobriety, but had 
rescued the remaining publicans from 
ruinous competition. 


GREECE 








Ahe pa 


Twelve hundred members of the Order 
of Ahepa,t 800 of them bachelors, boarded 
the Cosulich liner Saturnia last week, 
sailed for Athens. 

A casual incident in New York, the sec- 
ond annual pilgrimage of the Order of 
Ahepa is big news in Greece. This year, 
because the return of the Ahepans not only 
coincides with Holy Pasch (Greek Easter, 
April 20) but also the rooth anniversary 
of Greek Independence, two Greek war- 
ships will welcome the Ahepans at Pha- 
leron Bay. Sailing with the Ahepans as 
patrons, guides, were Senator & Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henry King of Utah, former U. S. 
Minister to Turkey Henry Morgenthau. 

“We spend five whole days in Athens,” 
explained Excursion Leader Nicholas Lam- 
badakis, “entertained and feted by Gov- 
ernment officials, by the famous Lyceum 
of Greek Ladies. We are entertained with 

*Less than a year ago Marshal Pilsudski 
thumped a table, roared “The Polish Sejm. . - 
I call a prostitute.” 

{No Greek deity is Ahepa, but a mere con- 
traction for the American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association. 
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dances and old mysteries and _ athletic 
games.” 

The Lyceum of Greek Ladies have a 
very personal reason for performing their 
old mysteries for the returning Ahepans. 
The 800 Greek bachelors were returning 
to Greece with the firm intention of get- 
ting married. They were going back to find 
800 docile, plump Greek maidens, to bring 
back to the U. S. with them again. They 
sought brides who would not make fun of 
their broken English, who would stay at 
home and mind the fruit store and raise 
plenty of children, who knew how to cook 
lamb kidneys with pilau. Many had al- 
ready arranged their betrothals. As the 
Saturnia steamed out, others made a dash 
for the purser’s office to make their 
choices from a sealed package of 1,000 
photographs supplied by Athenian mar- 
riage brokers. 


PAPAL STATE 


Census 

To the list of First Things in the minis- 
cule Papal State was added last week the 
first census. Bustling officials, notebooks- 
in-hand through courtyards and down al- 
leys. listed a total of 565 citizens of the 
Papal State and subjects of its Sovereign, 
marginally noted 300 other inhabitants, as 
yet unnaturalized. 


INDIA 
Pinch of Salt 


(See front cover*) 

Secretary Stimson is just two years older 
than Mahatma Gandhi, 61, and far more 
robust. Yet if Mr. Stimson had taken off 
all except a loin cloth when he landed at 
Southampton (TIME, Jan. 20, et seg.) and 
had walked barefoot the 80 miles to Lon- 
don, seeking thus to impress the World 
with his holy resolve to make the Naval 
Conference a success, Englishmen would 
have thought him mad. 

In India, however, such is the way a 
statesman practices his profession. No- 
body thought Mahatma Gandhi mad, fort- 
night ago, when he started to walk 200 
miles from Ahmedabad to the sea (TIME, 
March 24). As he trudged along last week, 
at an average speed of 10 miles per day, 
Englishmen were not amused but desper- 
ately anxious. 

Englishmen do their best not to be afraid 
of St. Gandhi, and English correspond- 
ents spend thousands of pounds every year 
cabling from India that his influence is 
“waning.” But in 1922, the last time he 
placidly rampaged, the Englishmen at the 
top in India had the scare of their lives. 

Anyone who doubts this should have a 
confidential Scotch & soda before the 
hearth with Baron Lloyd of Dolobran, who 
was Governor of Bombay (a major 
Gandhi bailiwick) from 1918 through 1923, 
and was later famed in Egypt for the iron, 
ruthless hand with which he ruled that 
“Independent” kingdom as British High 
Commissioner (Time, Aug. 5). 

“Gandhi gave us a scare,” Lord Lloyd 





_*Drawn for Time by Artist Vladimir Perfi- 
lieff of Philadelphia and Manhattan. 
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has confessed. “His was the most colossal 
experiment in world history, and it came 
within an inch of succeeding. But he 
couldn't control men’s passions. They be- 
came violent, and he called off his program. 
You know the rest. We put him in jail.” 

At the time, wild horses could not have 
dragged such words from beneath the stiff 
upper lips of the English rulers of India. 
And last week upper lips were stiffening 
again. In Manhattan the chief executive 
of one of the two largest U. S. press 
services ruefully expressed his doubt that 
the Gandhi story can be covered now, 
while it is a story. 

Correspondents must write their news in 
such form that it can pass over British 
wires. With the story just warming up 
last week, and while censorship was com- 
paratively lax, they cabled that the show- 
ing of newsreels taken as St. Gandhi set 
out on his march is barred in all theatres 
in the Bombay Presidency. Soon the news 
gate too will slam shut—that is, if there 
is any trouble. 

“Sell All Thou Hast!” The first 
axiom of western statecraft is that religion 
has no place in politics. “But if religion 
is not needed in politics,’ blinks Mr. 
Gandhi, “then where on earth is it 
needed?” Perfectly infuriating to English- 
men is this sort of thing, which they call 
“sickening cant.” 

“Shame upon you, Christians!” the mute 
nakedness of the Mahatma cries louder 
than words—for Englishmen know that 
they as individuals have not, and that he 
as an individual has, obeyed the com- 
mand: “Sell all thou hast, and give it to 
the poor.” He built up as a young man 
one of the most lucrative legal practices 
in India, then devoted all his possessions 
except the last wad or two of rags to 
succoring the needy. During the Boer war 
he turned the other cheek to Great Britain 
by organizing Indian Red Cross units, 
served with such passive, non-violent gal- 
lantry at the front that he wrung a medal 
for bravery from the Empire. For his 
pro-British speeches during the World War 
he drew another medal. 

“Mother India.” The pagan of so 
many Christlike virtues is hot however a 
Christian. His followers have gone to the 
extraordinary length of setting up their 
country as their goddess. She, the actual 
land and map of India, is frequently repre- 
sented today by paintings which show the 
goddess superimposed upon the map, her 
head always depicted among the Hima- 
layan Mountains, her arms stretched out to 
embrace the east and west extremities of 
the map, her feet always close together 
resting upon Cape Comorin. 

The name of this astonishing goddess— 
at once political and religious—is of course 
“Mother India.” The political anthem and 
the religious chant of her devotees is 
Bande Mataram (‘Hail Mother’’). 

Taboo and Spinning. Up to the time 
Alfred Emanuel Smith ran for President, 
U. S. journalists were prevented by taboo 
from writing religious facts into political 
despatches, even if they thought them 
paramount. Taboo keeps off the front page 
Mr. Gandhi’s use of Christian acts as a 
weapon against men with Christian beliefs. 


Only in exceptional publications like Asia 
(U. S. monthly) has the religious side of 
India’s passive battle with England been 
described at graphic length by men like 
“Upton Close” (pseudonym of Joseph 
Washington Hall, probably the greatest his- 
torian of contemporary Asia, certainly the 
one closest in tune with Asians), and C. F. 
Andrews, an Englishman who used to be 
St. Gandhi’s secretary. In the daily press, 
taboo keeps Gandhi to the fore as a sort 
of quaint fool with spinning wheel, who 
for no good Anglo-Saxon reason is followed 
with blind fanaticism by gibbering millions. 
The wheel (every one of the saint’s fol- 
lowers and he himself must spin at least 
6,000 ft. of cotton thread per month, 200 
ft. per day) is indeed a strange weapon. 

Everyone vaguely understands that tex- 
tiles are one of England’s key industries, 
that India is this industry’s key customer, 
and that if Mr. Gandhi could fire his coun- 
trymen with a sufficient resolve to buy not 
one snippet more of English cloth but to 
spin and weave their own, the result would 
be even more poverty-pinched faces in 
Lancashire than one sees there already 
(Time, Aug. 12, e¢ seq.). 

But many a U. S. citizen assumes that, 
supposing England could be laid low by 
this stab in her economic vitals, Mr. 
Gandhi would then stop spinning and buy 
a decent suit of clothes from his Asiatic 
fellowmen, the Japanese. Not at all: a 
mistaken idea. Well, then, surely he would 
stop if he could put a wall around India 
behind which Indians could set up their 
wn efficient textile mills and produce cloth 
cheaper than it can ever be made by hand. 
By no means! The spinning crusade is an 
economic war, first against England, sec- 
ond against Japan, third against Indian 
textile men, and the final victory is to be 
the destruction of the Machine Age. 

With compassion and bitter sorrow, St. 
Gandhi imagines he has seen the Christian 
world brutalized and its morals stultified 
by the Machine. He knows that in Japan 
(the sole Asiatic nation which has mecha- 
nized itself) women now work all night in 
the textile mills (a scandal against which 
Lancashire bitterly protests), and in India 
itself Mr. Gandhi has seen enough of the 
Machine Age and Big Business to convince 
him that these things must be destroyed if 
mankind would save its immortal soul. 
Yet Historian Upton Close, sympathetic 
though he is with Asians, acutely as he 
realizes the difficulty of their adjustment to 
mechanization, believes that upon this 
point St. Gandhi is butting against a stone 
wall which may smash him if he butts too 
hard. 


Of paramount significance are these 
facts. in the last 13 years Japan has risen 
from supplying 3% of India’s imported 
textiles to 13.6%; Great Britain has de- 
clined from 97.1% to 82%. Indian textile 
mills—anathema to St. Gandhi—now pro- 
duce 45.2% of the national consumption. 

“Recpolism.” As an economic weapon 
the spinning wheel may be mere butting 
against a wall, but it is also the symbol of 
Statesman Gandhi’s political program of 
“non-codperation.” The man is in fact a 
triple personality: Saint, Anti-Machinist, 
Statesman. He insists upon mixing up 
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Religion, Economics and Politics into 
something before which the Anglo-Saxon 
stands puzzled and aghast, unwilling and 
unable to give it an English name. If Eng- 
lishmen were Germans they would call 
what Mr. Gandhi is driving at “recpolism” 
(R—eligion, Ec—onomics, Pol—itics). 

As a “recpolman,” Mr. Gandhi is driv- 
ing at something which can best be illus- 
trated by stating an extreme case. A naked 
Indian steps up to an English policeman 
and says: “Either get out of my country 
or kill me.” The policeman kills him. 
Another Indian steps up and the process 
is repeated, another and another and an- 
other and another and another. After sev- 
eral Indians, the English policeman per- 
haps suddenly realizes that he is a 
murderer, remembers the Divine command 
“Thou shalt not kill!” He throws away his 
pistol, bursts into sobs of penitence, scut- 
tles out of India. Or perhaps he goes on 
coolly shooting, shooting, shooting, shoot- 
ing, shooting—but Mr. Gandhi does not 
believe that possible. 

It was with his large mind obsessed by 
this strange ideology that Mahatma 
Gandhi made to Indians his recent terrible, 
mystic appeal (Time, March 24): “Money 
alone will not win self-government. If 
money could win, I should have obtained 
it long ago. What is required, therefore, 
is your blood.” 

“Raging Breast.” In 1921 Mr. Gandhi 
was launched, as he was last week, upon a 
“recpolic” struggle of this kind: Shame 
the Christians! Refuse to buy their cloth! 
Die unresisting at their hands! Nauseate 
them and drive them mad! However in 
1922 the Indian followers of Mr. Gandhi 
were not as thoroughly saturated as he 
believed with his mass-martyr ideology. 
They began to riot at Assam, to strike in 
Bengal, to massacre at Malabar. The na- 
tion was unquestionably roused to such a 
pitch of fervor that, at one word from 
“Recpolman” Gandhi, the most terrible 
grapple and insurrection of modern times 
would have begun. George V knows how 
many of his subjects’ lives Mr. Gandhi 
saved by dramatically withdrawing the 
seven-day ultimatum he had sent to the 
Viceroy, Lord Reading, demanding in- 
dependence for India within that time. 
Mr. Gandhi chose to rebuke Indians for 
what he called their folly and breakdown 
of discipline, canceled his whole move- 
ment, became temporarily unpopular and, 
as Baron Lloyd says: “Then we put him in 
jail. You know the rest.” 

As he stood in the dock Mr. Gandhi— 
like Socrates with the bowl of hemlock— 
delivered perhaps his greatest oration.* At 
his British judge the saint thundered: 

“The only course open to you, the 
Judge, is . either to resign your post 
or inflict on me the severest penalty 
for [doing] what in law is a deliberate 
crime, and what appears to me to be the 
highest duty of a citizen. I do not 
expect [acquittal and the judge’s resigna- 
tion] but by the time I have finished with 
my statement, you will perhaps have a 
glimpse of what is raging within my 
breast!” 

Salt & Opium. As he painfully kept up 
his 200-mile walk, last week—not like an 
imaginary Statesman Stimson trudging to 





*See Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, by C. F. 
Andrews (Macmillan, 1930, $3), pp. 290-99. 
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London—but as the unique “Recpolman” 
Gandhi, breathless spectators watched. 

When Mr. Gandhi should reach the sea, 
when he should defy the British salt 
monopoly,* when he should break British 
law by scooping up a little sea water and 
publicly evaporating it to recover a mere 
pinch of salt—what then? Would enough 
Indians respond to this, the agreed signal 
for non-violent, mass civil disobedience? 
Would they obey the Mahatma, abstain 
from paying taxes, abstain from all obedi- 
ence to British employers or superiors,+ 
buy no British cloth, and pray that they 
may meet Death all innocent and non- 
resisting at British hands? 

In London the stock exchange was 
steady at zero hour last week, though 
Indian securities have gradually declined 
during the past three months (Time, Jan. 
13 et seq.). 

Because he made a “seditious utterance” 
in praise of Mahatma Gandhi, the Mayor 
of Calcutta, Mr. J. M. Sengupta was sen- 
tenced to ten days’ imprisonment last week, 
while he sat mute and motionless in court, 
refusing to make any defense. When the 
Mahatma came to the village of Ankhi 
on his walk he rebuked the inhabitants for 
their passive refusal to allow the local 
British police to buy food. “It is against 
religious principles to starve anyone,” said 
the saint. “I would suck snake’s poison 
even from General Dyer, should he be 
bitten.”’** 

Trudging along with Mr. Gandhi, try- 
ing their best to follow him in act, word 
and thought, ten disciples were stricken 
with fever. 


Typical moments in Gandhi's life: 

Meat: Seeing that the English rulers of 
India were great, strapping John Bulls, 
guessing that this physique was due to 
meat, Mr. Gandhi resolved to violate the 
most sacred religious tenet of Hinduism: 
he ate a steak. His stomach, his mind and 
his soul quickly experienced a most excru- 
ciating triple torture. Thereafter the poor 
great man—the much-to-be-sympathized- 
with Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi—re- 
solved that even to free Mother India, 
dearer to him than life, he could not pol- 
lute himself with meat. 

Women: Aged 12, he was married to 
the present Mrs. Gandhi, then also aged 12 
but in the bud of womanhood which blows 
so early in India. Mr. Gandhi, who at 12 
enjoyed the prospect rather than the sub- 
stance of manhood, became troubled and 
ashamed when his child-wife openly 
mocked him for his immaturity. 

Time set all this right, but one night, 
years later, Mr. Gandhi who wished to sit 
up with his sick father, was persuaded by 
Mrs. Gandhi to come to bed. The remorse 
of the Mahatma, when a servant knocked 
on the bedroom door and announced his 
father’s death, prostrated him for two 
days. Not until Mrs. Gandhi passed 
middle age could he regard her as an intel- 
lectual helpmate. 

*Opium is also a British monopoly in India. 

tPlacid inaction by an Indian native soldier, 
after his British officer has commanded him to 
act, is of course the death-punishable crime of 
mutiny. 

*General Dyer was promoted and retired from 
the British Army after his order to British troops 
in ror9 to fire on Indians had resulted in the 
death of 400 natives, the wounding of 1,200. 
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Engaged. Marilyn Miller, 32, actress, 
Sally, Sunny, Rosalie; and one Michael 
Farmer, of London, Paris; at Manhattan, 
Twice married (Frank Carter, killed; Jack 
Pickford, divorced), she said her new 
fiancé was “wealthy and an Irishman.” 

ee 

Elected. Walter S. Carpenter Jr. Board 
Chairman of E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co.; to succeed Irénée duPont, retired. 
oe 

Birthday. J. H. Taylor, five times 
open golf champion of Great Britain; at 
London. Age: 60. Date: March 19. He 
announced his retirement from champion- 
ship golf. 





—~ —— 

Birthday. Robert Tyre Jones, thrice 
U.S. open golf champion, four times U. S. 
amateur champion, twice British open 
champion; at Atlanta, Ga. Age: 28. Date, 
March 17. 





¢ 





Birthday. Andrew William Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the U. S.; at 
Washington. Age: 75. Date: March 24. 





O 


Died. Walter Herbert Eckersall, 46, 
famed onetime (1903-06) University of 
Chicago halfback, sports writer, football 
referee; of a heart attack; in Chicago, 
Footballer Eckersall in his days of grid- 
iron fame never weighed: more than 145 
pounds. In 1903 when Chicago beat Wis- 
consin 15-6, he made all of Chicago's 
points with field goals. Dying, he mum- 
bled something about a 20-yard gain. 


¢ 


Died. James J. Campbell, 62, Pitts- 
burgh steelman; at Pasadena, Calif. His 
first job: painting cannon balls in front 
of the Washington arsenal. His last: vice 
president of Carnegie Steel Co. He was 
no kin of President James A. Campbell 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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Died. Edward Nelson Dingley, 67, 
economist, adviser to the U. S. Senate’s 
Finance Committee; at Washington; of a 
malignant growth in the throat. Son of 
the late, tariff-writing Representative Nel- 
son Dingley Jr. of Maine, he wrote many 
a magazine article on the tariff, was active 
in Michigan politics, formerly published 
the Kalamazoo Telegraph, the Kalamazoo 
Press. Early this winter the Senate Lobby 
Committee revealed that Mr. Dingley had 
received from the American Tariff League 
$1,541 for supplying research information 
on tariff activities and for contributing 
unsigned articles to the league’s American 
Economist (Timer, Feb. 3). 


A 
~~ 


Died. Anna Parker Lowell, 72, wife 
of President Abbott Lawrence Lowell ot 
Harvard University; at Cambridge, Mass.; 
after long illness from a throat affliction. 








Died. Arthur James Balfour, 81, first 
Earl of Balfour, Viscount Traprain ol 
Whittingehame, famed British statesman; 
at Woking, Surrey; after a long illness (see 
p. 22). 





——— 
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HE tuberculosis deathrate has been cut 

in half in the last twenty years largely 
by better living conditions among the work- 
ing population and the successful treatment 
of active cases. Now medical science has an 
even more brilliant victory in its grasp— 
the checking of the disease in children before 
it develops. 


Children who come in frequent contact with 
anyone who has active tuberculosis are in 
grave danger, though they may look the 
picture of health and have none of the 
familiar warning signs—underweight, 
a cough, fatigue and poor digestion. 


A large number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis occur between the ages of 25 
and 45. Yet in most of these cases the 
disease began in childhood, though 
there may have been a re-infection at 
some later time. 


Contrary to the old-time belief, hered- 
ity does not plant the germs. Close 
contact with the disease in active form 
is usually responsible. The disease may 
lie dormant for many years and then 
flare up and become active following 
physical or mental strain, too heavy or 
too prolonged. 


But there is no need to guess whether 
or not a child who has been exposed 
has picked up the germs. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ar 








TIME 


Prevent in time 


Long hours of undisturbed sleep at night 
and periods of rest during the day help 
to ward off tuberculosis in later years. 


© 10930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Modern science can now discover whether 
any damage has been caused by them. No 
longer are doctors compelled to rely merely 
upon such tests as tapping the chest, listen- 
ing to the breathing, examining the sputum. 
They can be reasonably sure of correct diag- 
noses by including X-ray and tuberculin 
tests. Results from tuberculin tests are es- 
pecially significant in children. 


All children should be kept away 
from people who have tuberculosis. 
They should have regular, thorough 
physical examinations. If tuber- 
culosis is discovered, modern re- 
storative methods should be applied 
immediately. 


Every child, no matter how healthy or 
sturdy, needs plenty of sleep, plenty 
of proper food, plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air. But the child who has picked 
up the germs of tuberculosis and is 
beginning to react to them needs ad- 
ditional care and a scientific health- 
building program under wise medical 
direction. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, without 
charge, its booklet, “The Care and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis”, to anyone 
who requests it. Ask for Booklet 430-Q. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TIME 
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HOROUGHLY 
ENJOYED TRIP--- 


SATISFIED WITH 
EVERYTHING -:- 


wm HE American executive is a keen judge of values. So, when 





[ he comes across with a blanket endorsement like the above, 
', it can be imagined that the trip in question must have been 
A-No.-1 in quality. 

We do everything in our power to make these executive trips to 
Europe satisfactory. Quiet rooms are available for conference; trained 
stenographers are on hand to take dictation; the ship’s radio service 
keeps business men in touch with market conditions, and with their 
associates at home. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Mayfair. Broadway has recently been 
devoid of the sort of play which is chiefly 
concerned with elegant seductions in 4 
belvedere. Those who still long for amor- 
ous speeches murmured above the polite 
creaking of a dress-shirt will find plenty 
of them in Laurence Eyre’s comedy of the 
diplomatic corps. Chrystal Herne, a pleas- 
ant actress whose only disturbing habit is 
taking quick gulps of air when she must 
speak rapidly, impersonates the wife of a 
British plenipotentiary to Peru. He is 
more anxious to get an appointment to 
Rome than to retain his wife’s love. She 
is immensely attracted to her husband’s 
young attaché, who remarks, while sprawl. 
ing on a divan: “At times I am completely 
at the mercy of my passions.” But when 
she offers to flee with him to some bourne 
of quiet, she learns again that worldly 
ambition can conquer desire. Then she 
accepts the proposition of the urbane Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs who, 
presumably, is able to make the sacrifices 
necessary for love without abandoning his 
prestige. 

The heroine's feelings are almost as diffi 
cult to follow as Mr. Eyre’s labyrinthine 
plot. But you must remember that you are 








; observing specimens of the loftiest social 


strata who may be expected to have the 


| most delicate and complex sensibilities. 


| recently, by 


I. M. M. Lines offer several sailings each week to principal British | 
' would in all probability have taxed the 


and north European ports, and Friday and Saturday sailings on the 
speedier ships will get executives to Europe in time to attend impor- 
tant meetings held in London and Paris the following week-end. 


Sail on the Majestic, world’s largest ship; or the popular Olympic. If time | 


is less pressing, sail on the Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewaska, Minnetonka; 
the superb new M. V. Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship, or any 
one of a number of other White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport liners. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. Authorized agents everywhere. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 











| learns the truth, the axe has fallen. As it 


Even the butler is a deposed Russian striv- 
ing to stifle his sense of nobility as well as 
his love for the heroine. And there is 
always the pleasure of hearing aristocrats 
indulging in their little jocosities, such as: 
“Adenoids are meant to be heard, not 
seen.”’ 





The Royal Virgin. The strange affec- 
tion which persisted between Queen Eliza- 
beth and her favorite, Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, has been subjected to specu- 
lation by innumerable historians and, more 
the imaginative Lytton 
Strachey. Theirs was a relation which 
analytic powers of a Shakespeare or a 
Freud. The latest ambitious analyst is 
Playwright Harry Wagstaff Gribble, one- 
time associate of Christopher Morley in 
Hoboken theatrical enterprises (TIME, 
March 25, 1929). Playwright Gribble has 
examined several old dramas on the theme, 
has evolved his own explanation of its 
mysteries. 

Because his army is too famished and 
ill-equipped to fight the Irish, Essex re- 
turns to England against the Queen’s ex- 
press command. It is a characteristic, 
headstrong action; she slaps his face. To 
no avail does he protest his former bra- 
veries and services; the Queen scourges 
him with words. Outraged, he attempts to 
lead the people of London in revolt, 1s 
arrested, tried, sentenced to the block. 

In a last interview, Elizabeth gives him 
a talisman, a ring by means of which he 
may, if he wishes, secure her pardon. In 
his last hour, he entrusts this to the 
Queen’s messenger, a court lady whose love 
he has spurned. She betrays him, informs 
Elizabeth that he is still arrogant, has made 
no mention of the token. When the Queen 
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More Light . 


More Amr. . 







More Conventence 





Hie CTRICITY S 
BUILDING (ODE 


om building that 
made eyes brighten in admiration 
less than two score years ago 
wouldn’t pass muster at all today. 
The unwritten code of improve- 
ments put into building practice 
by electricity gives those who 
dwell in the modern home, apart- 
ment, or hotel comforts and con- 
veniences unknown in the last 
generation. Thanks to electricity, 
the worker in office or industrial 
buildings has new safeguards to 
health, new ways to save time and 
reduce the strain of toil. 
Electric motors drive fans and 
suction ventilators circulating 
fresh air to every 
& corner. Electric- 
ally operated 







office appliances 
speed the writ- 
r ing of business 


Westinghouse 
lectrification 


ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse 





records. Water gushes from faucets 
fifty stories above the street be- 
cause electric-driven pumps put it 
there. On dark nights and sullen 
days the flick of a switch floods 
rooms with cheerful light. Because 
of electric automatic control de- 


POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C, PETER HELCK 
@ z: Pee 





veloped by Westinghouse, modern 


elevators whisk you from floor to 
floor with new smoothness and 
comfort. 

To owners or tenants, in build- 
ings of every size or type today, 
Westinghouse engineering and 
electrical equip- 

provide more 


Westinghouse 
ment help to 


comfort and satisfaction for the 
purchase price or the rental fee. 
Westinghouse service is complete. 
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Mental 


Pictures/ 


That is what European Travel means to 
you... To actually see, face to face all 
those wonderful things . . . that you have 


dreamt of all your life. To know London... 
Paris... Berlin... Naples... Vienna 
++. as you know your own home town. 
You have heard of Westminster Abbey. 
Go See It! You have visioned the won- 
derful life, the gay boulevards of Paris, | 
the jolly sidewalk tables, the museums, 
the art galleries, the opera. Go...bea 
part of it all. 


And remember ... how you go is just 
as important as where. Your days at sea 
must be as enjoyable as those ashore. 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin 
ensure just that... splendid large liners 
. ++ roominess . . . comfort. . . moderate 
cost... congenial fellow passengers... 
food that makes dining an exquisite 
pleasure ...and back of it all the world- 
famous Cunard management and service 
...a 90 year old tradition of super- 


excellence. 
RATES 
- (tee eee eee es 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN ..... . »« 105up 
Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 
See Your Local Agent or apply 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 


S: 


1840 . NINETY . YEARS . OF . service . 1930 
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has cleaved the neck of Essex, so it splits 
Elizabeth's aged, remorseful heart. 

Playwright Gribble’s tale is a relatively 
simple one of the violent jealousy of an 
old, lonely woman and a tragedy caused by 
duplicity. It is to be feared that the his- 
toric reality could not so easily have been 
resolved into dramatic patterns. But The 
Royal Virgin is beautifully mounted. 
capably acted, particularly by sonorous 
Hugh Buckler as Essex and Thais Lawton 
as Elizabeth. Apart from its adventitious 
and untrustworthy historical interest, it is 
a good rhetorical melodrama, pleasantly 
tinted with archaism. 

The Matriarch is an adaptation by 
Gladys Bronwyn Stern from her novel of 
the same name. In the book the history of 
the Rakonitz family, jewel merchants, is 
intricately traced from obscure sources in 
central Europe through days of plenitude 
and honor in the principal European capi- 
tals to a financial collapse which fails to 
damage either the tribal pride or integrity. 
Anastasia, the affectionate, domineering. 
unreasonable Rakonitz matriarch, has the 
satisfaction, in these troubled days, of see- 
ing her brave, shrewd little granddaughter 
prepared to succeed to her role. It is a 
book crowded with character, pervaded 
with a sense of time and the continuity of 
human life and virtue. 

The play, necessarily in the nature of a 
digest, concentrates on the matriarch 
theme. The book’s cumulative, powerful 
exposition becomes a series of dull epi- 
sodes, enlivened at times by sharp charac- 
ter studies, sometimes marred by carica- 
tures. Constance Collier is memorable as 
the willful matriarch. 


a 


A Month in the Country. People 
who like to be made happy at the theatre 
deplore the great Russians because their 
dramas usually end with lovelorn hearts 
laden with woe and frequently with bul- 
lets. Nearly 80 years ago, however, Ivan 
Sergeyevich Turgenev wrote a play in 
which a group of people, weighted with 
hopeless passion, do what real people ordi- 
narily do under the circumstances—sepa- 
rate and forget. 

Madame Islaev, mistress of a lonely 
Russian estate, falls in love with her son’s 
tutor and he with her. She is also desired 
by Rakitin, a friend of her husband, while 
the tutor unconsciously awakens sentiment 
for himself in the virginal heart of Viera. 
Madame Islaev’s ward. The rustic leisure 
which inspires these affairs also allows 
plenty of opportunity for self-scrutiny and 
reflection. And so the tutor and M. Rakitin 
solve the problem by making their respec- 
tive departures. 

This delicate lesson in anguish and its 
extermination is conveyed by a splendid 
Theatre Guild cast. Alla Nazimova, rid of 
the tiger rugs and silver sheaths of her 
exotic cinema days, gives a pliant. emo- 
tional portrayal of Madame _Islaev’s 
autumnal romance. Henry Travers ap- 
pears for a few hilarious moments as a 
stupid country gentleman about to pay 
formal court to the unhappy ward. The re- 
sourceful Dudley Digges is seen as a fac- 
tual and disillusioned doctor, who woos a 
maiden lady by calling attention to her af- 
fectation and her diminishing value in the 
marriage market. The translation is by 
Max S. Mandell. A few years ago, when 
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he thought that his services as instructor 
of Russian literature were not properly 
appreciated by the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Mandell established himseli 
as a chiropodist in New Haven, placed the 
works of Tolstoy and Dostoievski on his 
waiting-room table. 

Alla Nazimova, 50, was born of well- 
to-do, cultivated parents in Yalta, the 
Crimea. She had schooling at Zurich, 
studied the violin at Odessa, spent four 
years in a Moscow dramatic school. Aged 
26, she made her U. S. début after a 
European tour with Paul Orleneff’s Rus- 
sian company. A year later the Brothers 
Shubert contracted with her to play in 
English; she learned the language in six 
months, appeared in Manhattan in Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler. So successful was she that 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA 


Gone are the tiger rugs, the silver sheaths. 


the Shuberts built her the Nazimova 
Theatre (now the 39th Street Theatre). 
With Lionel Atwill as leading man, she 
toured the country playing Ibsen. For 
several years she acted in Metro cinemas 
following the vampire tradition  estab- 
lished by Theda Bara, Louise Glaum, et a/ 
Metro’s president at that time was B. A 
Rolfe, stunt cornetist, now director of the 
Lucky Strike radio dance orchestra. Last 
year Nazimova quarrelled with Eva Le 
Gallienne, quit the latter’s Civic Reper- 
tory Company after a short engagement! 
A small woman with a mass of black 
bobbed hair, she lives in Westchester 
County, N. Y., wears costumes decora- 
tively Russian, 1s famed for her even 
disposition. 
Y 
I Want My Wife is a preposterous, un- 
happy little farce about a shy bachelor 
whose inheritance of a fortune depends 
upon his marriage before a stipulated date 
He is given a sleeping potion, and when 
he regains his senses an attempt is made 
to persuade him that he has espoused a 
local débutante. Later it develops that 
while suffering from amnesia in Phila- 
delphia, he has already taken a wife. The 
various states of unconsciousness and sem!- 
consciousness experienced by the hero 0! 
the entertainment are shared, unfortu- 
nately, by his audience. 
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ARC WELDING 
....It will make 
sales easier’ 





















SALES will come easier—they will bring more 
profit to him who is the first in his industry to 
adopt arc welding. His product, arc-welded, will be 
superior to all competition. 


Greater strength—greater rigidity—less weight 
..«.. these are the features that will make yours 
the outstanding product in its field. These are the 
features that only arc welding can give to any prod- 
uct now made of cast or riveted construction. 
With the use of arc welding, the number of cast- 
ings can be greatly reduced. Riveting can be 
eliminated. The electric arc fuses member into 


_ member, making the entire product of one-piece 


construction. 


Arc welding offers further advantages. Production 
is simplified. Its speed is increased. Costs are 
teduced to a new low figure. 


No matter what you make, if all or part of your 
product is made of metal, it will pay you well to 
investigate arc welding. Learn where and how to 


use this modern manufacturing process. Write to 
the sponsors of arc welding. 


lam 


ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Eost Pittsburgh, Po. 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectody, N. Y. 







MY/PLATFORM IS STEEL © MY CREED IS PROGRESS 
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Indoor Spring 
Spring came to Manhattan four days 
early when, with no little ceremony, the 
17th Annual International Flower Show 
opened in Grand Central Palace. For the 
next six days nearly 200,000 people whose 
fate it is to live in one of the most barren 
cities on the continent poured in to look at 
gardens, beautiful gardens unlike anything 
that ever grew in open air, as artificial as 
New York itself. Here were living tulips 
a as big as cocoanuts, roses big as lettuce 
heads, dogwood trees blooming six weeks 
| before their time, orchid sprays like 
EVENLY _BALANCED EXPERIENCE swarms of giant and amorous it 
There were a million flowers on dis- 
play, and not a bug or a worm or a 
weed. Those who went early enough saw 
a Miss Doris Humphreys perform an in- 
terpretive dance (to violin accompani- 
ment) on $1,000 worth of turf, heard a 
Miss Frances Johnson recite an Ode to 
Spring, applauded while Mr. Mei Lan-fang, 
China’s greatest actor (Time, Feb. 24). 
accepted a tulip bulb named in his honor. 
Providing this magnificent display were 
some of the richest, most potent names in 
U. S. finance. Their gardeners, the men 
who actually did the work, grew the plants, 
composed these living landscapes for New 
Yorkers to look at. were present all last 
week hovering anxiously over their handi- 
work. Reporters noted: 
Otto Hermann Kahn’s J. A. Forbes 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s James S. Kelly 
Mrs. Marshall Field’s George Henry 
Gillies 











































































Sidney Z. Mitchell’s Alfred Reoch 
Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Henning Michel- ae 
| son “ie 
Hiram Edward Manville’s T. H. Everett 
George Fisher Baker Jr.’s James Mac- b 
Donald f 
George Fisher Baker's William Ellings. 
Not one of these left without at least it tr 
two prizes for his employer.* Outstanding 
imong the gardeners was Miss Marie L. Bety 
Constable’s able, bushy-mustached James a 
: t - . Stuart. He it was who arranged, on a plot 
The Cathedral of Learning for the University of Pittsburgh, now under construction of approximé ately 600 sq. ft.. Miss Con- won 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BUILDERS | stable’s breathtaking Yellow Garden which 
Charles Z. Klauder, Architect won the large silver cup presented by the Belt 
Royal Horticultural Society. Pale ferns, free 
; towering yellow acacias and mimosas hung 
TEAM power stations, water power develop- over a narrow path, accented with deep a di 
. . ° orange clumps of a kind of South African . 
ments, industrial plants, monumental build- flowering pineapple, professionally known talit 
i ‘ as imantophyllum, more popularly Clivia. inch 
_ and other structures of varied types and =e Upstairs among the cut flowers crowds 
nitude are included in recent Stone & Webster six deep gazed and sniffed at President neni 
. . ° and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, two new roses 
Engineering Corporation work. We offer our originated by famed Rosarian Lyman B and 
id . ogc. ° . ° ° Coddington of Murray Hill, N. J. Presi- retu 
wide experience to utilities, industrials, insti- rhe Herbert Hoover is a very harlequin : 
i be : of arose. Shaded orange, yellow and pink. satis 
tutions, and others in planning and building it is a larger, paler Talisman. Mrs. Herbert “4 
projects of all kinds. Hoover, unlike the delicate yellow Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge introduced two years ago, stan 
| isa rich velvety crimson. 
os Roa 
STONE & WEBSTER *Un nrepresented at the New York Internation al 
| Flower Show was John Davison Rockefeller Sr. 
| But in a flower show sponsored by the Halifax For 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION | Garden Club of Daytona Beach, Fla., near hi: roi 
| Ormond Beach winter home, he last ‘week won The 





two blue ribbons for a large basket of deep ma- 
genta petunias and a pot of Easter lilies, clapped 


| LEE LA NE TE EIT EP ELL I AAS ROE IS ST TE his withered hands for joy. 
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OLYMPIAN 


CHICAGO + SEATTLE - TACOMA 





































THE SCENIC ROUTE 































Ts queen of all transcontinental trains is 
favored fully as much for the wondrous trail 
it traverses as for its own luxurious charms. 


Between Chicago, Seattle and Tacoma, its path 
is through the very heart of America’s scenic 
wonderland—electrified for 656 miles; over the 


Belt, Rocky, Bitter Root and Cascade ranges; 
free from smoke, soot and cinders. In every way 
a distinctive train... in atmosphere, in hospi- 


tality, and in material refinements, which 
include silent roller bearings —only transconti- 


nental train thus equipped; every travel luxury, 
and those marvelous meals by Rector, whose 


return Broadway would gladly welcome. The 
satisfaction the Olympian affords is illustrative 


of the effort 50,000 loyal workers are con- a5 Hi E 
stantly putting forth in behalf of The Milwaukee M } LWA U K er F 
Road's patrons—travelers and shippers alike. R roy D 

For copy of Key Netes” containing information concerning tis ELECTRIFIED OVER THE 


railroad, its famous trains and the territories they serve, write 


The Milwaukee Road, Room 865D, Union Stction, Chicago, Illinois | sto] et. ¢| | a} me) T H E Ss EA 
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Evansville 





of contemporary 
talking picture theatre, so these 
transcriptions, 


Davenport Woc.. 
Des Moines WHO 
Philadelphia WLIT. 
New York WGBS 
Pensacola WCOA 
Utica WIBX 
San Antonio KTSA... 
Indianapolis WFBM.. 
Eau Claire WTAQ. 
Norfolk WTAR. 
St. Paul KSTP. 
Ft. Worth KSAT. 
Quincey WTAD. 
Louisville. WLAP 
Macon WMAZ. 
Council Bluffs KOIL. 
Butte KGIR 
Hot Springs KTHS 
Kansas City KMBC. 
Phoenix KTAR 
San Francisco KYA 
Denver KLZ 
Little Rock KLRA 
Raleigh WPTF 
Boston WNAC. 
Providence WEAN. 
Colorado Springs KFUM. 
Dallas KRLD. 
Oklahoma City KFJF. 
Ketchikan (Alaska KGBU 
Spokane -KFPY.. 
Hopkinsville WFIW 


TIME 


is now presenting once each 
week from 50 radio stations an 
original and unique dramatic 


most talented actors, 
essentially exciting 
drama, authentic news. Just as 
the News Reel brings the drama 


life 


to the 


10:05 P.M. 
.10:00 P.M. 
8:25 P.M. 
9:30 P.M. 
6:15 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 
8:50 P.M. 
10:00 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
6:00 P.M 
9:00 P.M. 
8:40 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
12:30 A.M. 
8:30 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 
11:40 A.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
6:45 P.M. 
8:40 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


10:30 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 
12:10 P.M. 
7:10 P.M. 
7:20 P.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
6:20 P.M. 
10:00 P.M. 
7:05 P.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


9:00 P.M. 
6:45 P.M, 


‘learwater 


Birmingham WAPI Yakima 
Bismarck KFYR Portland 

St. Louis KMOX New Orleans 
Wichita KFH Tacoma 
Rochester WHAM = Cleveland 
Savannah WTOC Ponca City 
Bellingham KVOS Decatur 

Salt Lake City... KSL Paragould 


Newsacting 


Dramatized by Time writers, 
rehearsed with scrupulous at- 
tention to dramatic and sound 
performed before the 


recording microphone by radio's 


News- 


to the 


re - 


corded exclusively for broadcast 


radio 


audience dramatic moments in 


News of the Day 


Listen to weekly performances: 


Friday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 






Also Weekly from: 


Newsacting 










































































































The New Pictures 


The Strange Case of District Attor- 
ney M (German). While this was being 
made in Germany, a much more effective 
picture with exactly the same plot—Her 
Private Affair—was released in the U. S. 
In the imported version, Marie Jacobeni 
plays the part of the state prosecutor’s 
wife who has murdered her blackmailing 
onetime lover. Miss Jacobeni, who looks 
a lot like Bebe Daniels, is fairly competent, 
but not enough of a genius to make cred- 
ible or even intelligible the artificial story, 
jerkily presented and badly photographed. 
Typical shot: the murderess coming back 
to her box at the opera with the love- 
letters in her corsage. 





¢ 
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Sarah and Son (Paramount). This 
will appeal principally to women. Its 
theme—mother love—is stated from a 
woman’s point of view. Avoiding the 
familiar cinematic formula, in which the 
relationships of children to their mothers 
are sentimentalized in the recollections of 
older people, it shows a woman whose life 
is entirely changed because, when she was 
young and poor, her husband took her 
baby away from her by stealth and gave it 
to some rich people who wanted to adopt 
a child. Much of the picture concerns 
her efforts to get her son back again, and 
in these sequences the effects of frustration 
on her character are beautifully worked 
oul. 

There are times when the efforts of 
Director Dorothy Arzner to vitalize every 
possible emotional value of her material 
become too apparent, as in the mother’s 
hysteria when she first finds out the child 
is gone, and in the final scene, when the 
baby, now adolescent, is called upon to 
choose, in delirium, between his real 
mother and his foster-mother. These 
faults are not important. Sarah and Son 
is a vigorous and moving story, properly 
told. It covers a long period, and the 
arrangement of time, perhaps the most 
difficult problem in building a cinema, is 
worked out naturally in the physical and 
mental changes of the central character, 
Ruth Chatterton. She uses, for instance, 
a German accent, very marked in the be- 
ginning, then less strong, finally no more 
than the faint shadow of a guttural. Her 
mood, tuned with her circumstances and 
what she knows about life, alters from 
fierce, bewildered anguish, to a_ cold, 
shrewd determination to get even with the 
world, and then to a tolerant, warmly 
human sophistication. Best shot: Miss 
Chatterton meeting the deaf and dumb 
boy who is being palmed off on her as her 
own son. 

While she was in Miss Hazen’s School 
at Pelham Manor, N. Y., Ruth Chatter- 
ton went to Washington for the Christmas 
holidays with four other girls and a chap- 
erone. Because she had been talking all 
term about wanting to be an actress, one 
of her friends dared her to try to get a 
job at a theatre near the hotel. She took 
the dare. A year later, when she was 15, 
she got out of the musical show and into 
a small part in a stock company with 
Lowell Sherman, Pauline Lord. Lenore 

















Ulric. When she was 18 she was starred. 
She went abroad for her vacations, learned 


French, translated La Tendresse, played 
the leading part herself. When she was in 


[ 

















Paramount 


RuTH CHATTERTON 
Her gutturals diminish. 
The Devil’s Plum Tree in Los Angeles, 
Emil Jannings asked her to make a pic- 
ture with him. She is married to Ralph 
Forbes, an English actor. She is 5 ft. 25 
in. tall, was born on Christmas Eve, 1893 





KY 

Lummox (United Artists). Winifred 
Westover spent six weeks eating fattening 
foods so as to be big enough for the title 
réle in this biography of a cook and scrub- 
woman with a big heart. She remains a 
tall, blonde young woman, muscular but 
fairly slender, still lacking the heroic pro- 
portions Novelist Fannie Hurst was think- 
ing about, just as Miss Hurst’s novel lacked 
the deep artistry it needed to portray 
adequately the character she conceived 
The cinema is a light drama of incident, 
mawkish at times, overconscious at other 
times. Best shot: an usher handing the 
Lummox a program when she goes to heat 
her son’s piano concert. 
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Smellies 

U. S. Patent No. 1,749,187 was issued 
last week in Washington to one John H 
Leavell of Los Angeles on a device to pro- 
vide cinematic smells appropriate to im- 
ages thrown on the screen and noises 
issuing therefrom. 

Explained the Patent Office: 

“Method of and apparatus for present- 
ing theatrical impression. An apparatus 
for supplying an olfactory impression 1 
conjunction with a motion picture im- 
pression which comprises means for trans- 
mitting said motion impression to an 
audience, means for producing an odor 
normally associated with said motion pic- 
ture impression, and means operated by 
said first means for expelling said odor 
into the atmosphere breathed by the 
audience.” 
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Mr. Park is one of an experienced staff 
of illuminating engineers maintained by 
the National Lamp Works to help you 


obtain the maximum from your lighting. 


Ti beautiful colorings and luxurious quality 
of the new line of Cannon towels, bath mats and 


wash cloths needed the best light in the textile 


industry to keep up with the demand of smart 
women and modern bathrooms. 


Cannon Mills Co. operate night and day. To 


Insure correct colors at night and quality of man- 


ufacture day and night, this dominant company 





INCREASING VOLUME 


AND SMARTER STYLE 


DEMANDED BETTER 
LIGHTING 


in their line relighted 298,090 square feet of space 
last year. 

Working with G. E. Park, lighting specialist of 
the Southern Division of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric, Atlanta, Ga., this com- 
pany instalied reflecting equipment and correct 
lamps (daylight lamps for color quality) which 
raised the illuminating standards of Cannon 
Mills Co. to two watts per square foot, as com- 


pared with an average of one-half a watt in many 


cotton mills. 


This illumination is helping to produce more 
Cannon products than the combined quantities 
of all other kinds—more efficiently and with less 
expensive mistakes due to color difficulties. 

Perhaps your concern has problems better light- 
ing may help to solve. There is a G. E. lighting 
engineer near you who will be glad to give you the 
benefit of his experience without cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply write to The National Lamp Works 
of The General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Eiectric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network 


GENERAL 


MAZDA‘ 






ELECTRIC 























































Build Now— but with 
. the PERMANENCE of STEEL 


CG eising over,» officials and commercial groups are today 









































urging every progressive American to build this year those 
structures which are needed. This suggestion, sponsored by 
the nation’s best informed men is no hurried gesture. It arises from 
the definite conviction that now is the advantageous time to build. 





But greater care must be exercised in the selection of building 
materials. Obsolescence has come too quickly. Repairs have been 
needed too soon. These two factors alone are costing American 
building owners $900,000,000 a year. Structures which definitely 
fight off time; that recognize no early obsolescence; that require 
little upkeep and repair are the present need. This applies to homes, 
industrial, public and commercial buildings. 


Steel building products fill this need. 


Take steel doors, panelling and trim, for example. These products 
arrive already to erect. No warping, sagging, shrinking or cracking 
can take place. The doors go up quickly—fit perfectly. The trim 
snaps into place with absolute precision. As a result, the building is 
finished many weeks ahead of the usual time. 


But better still, no noisy, dirty, expensive refitting is ever required. 
The beautiful baked-on finishes—or those applied on the job—remain 
fresh; unmarred for years. One dollar per year per door is often 
saved in revarnishing expense alone. Cleaning costs are halved —no 
scrubbing—a dry cloth takes off the dust. Tenants stay, for their 
space remains beautifully modern. 


—And in office and industrial use, the steel partition is gaining 
rapidly. With all the advantages of a permanent, easily cleaned finish; 
these partitions can be erected or moved easily and speedily without 
interfering with the employees—without the dirt and expense of 
re-plastering and re-finishing. Lost rent, lost hours and lost money 
are saved. 


. . . and Steel Never Starts a Fire or Feeds the Flames 


Build now—but build profitably with the permanence of steel. For wherever steel is 
used, it makes certain definite savings. In one case it may be weight, in another time 
or fire loss, life, space, labor, dirt, money. But the proof that these savings are real 
is found in the constant development of new steel building products and rapid increase 
in use of the following well known ones: 





Bins Joists (Strip) Siding 
Buildings (Standard Steel) Lath Skylights 
Ceilings Lockers Stacks 
Cornices Marquise Stairways 
Delivery Chutes Medicine Cabinets Tile (Wall) 
Display Fixtures Panelling Trays (Laundry) 
Doors (Office, Home, Partitions (Office, Trim (Baseboards, 
Elevator, Fire) Toilet, Shower) Chair Rails, 

Dryers (Laundry) Radiator Enclosures Moulding) 

' Eaves Trough Roof Decks Ventilating Ducts 


Elevator Enclosures Roofing Ventilators 


Forms (Floor) Shelving Window Trim 
Full information on any steel building product will be supplied by 


Trade Research Division—National Association 


. Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers 
511 Terminal Tower Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


e 


Doors-Trim- Panels. Partitions 
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Around the 





Geisha girls dance for you in Japan 


To 19 strange ports | 
on the great MALOLO> 


Thus year, another “Around the Pa- | 
cific Cruise” by the luxurious Matson 
liner Malolo! Twelve countries and | 
19 ports of the mysterious East and 
exotic South Seas will be visited. 
Japan and China, of course—with ex- 
tensive shore excursions to ancient 
cities and shrines. Historic Manila in 
the Philippines. Teeming Singapore 
in Malaya, Bangkok in Siam, Bata- | 
via in the East Indies. Then modern | 
Australia and New Zealand, primitive 
Fiji and Samoa, and colorful Hawaii. 
While America is fighting early 
snows, you'll be “down under” the 
equator where it is summer. You get 
back home for Christmas—your 
Christmas shopping already com- 
pleted in the Orient’s alluring bazaars. | 





Assuring you perfect arrangements, 
the Matson Line operates this second 
cruise in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Express Company. Your cruise 
ship is the 23,000-ton Malolo, holder 
of Pacific speed records, one of the 
world’s finest liners. Sail from San 
Francisco, September 20, return De- 
cember 19. 

There is but one cruise “Around 
the Pacific’—the Malolo’s! Owing 
to the wide interest last year, we sug- 
gest early reservations. The member- | 
ship is limited. Send today for folder | 





| 


to Matson Line, American Express | 


Company or your travel agent. 


MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK, 535 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, 140 So. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 215 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES, 723 W. 7th St. 
PORTLAND, 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE, 1319 Fourth Avenue 


TIME 
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Brahms for Brahmins 

Boston last week had six days of music 
by great Johannes Brahms. The first pro- 
gram began rather pompously with the 
Academic Festival Overture, a symphonic 
composite of German student songs written 
by Brahms as a thank-you for the Ph. D. 
degree conferred on him by the University 





New York Public Library 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 


In his case, no longer “This Way Out.” 


of Breslau. There followed, during the 
Festival’s course, the four symphonies— 
the impassioned First, the pastoral Second, 
the heroic Third, the peaceful, elegiac 
Fourth; then the Variations on a theme by 
Haydn—cold, sparkling music for Brahms 
to have written; then the two piano con- 
certos, Song of Destiny and A German 
Requiem; then more piano pieces, songs, 
the piano quintet with its conflicting 
themes and moods; and the Alto Rhap- 
sody, sombrely inspired by Goethe’s Harz- 
reise im Winter. Soloists were Pianist 
Arthur Schnabel, famed in Europe as a 
Brahms interpreter and come especially 
for the Festival; Soprano Jeannette Vree- 
land, Contralto Margaret Matzenauer, 
Baritone Fraser Gange; members of 
Richard Burgin’s String Quartet (Burgin 
is concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony), and members of the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 
Head man of all was Conductor Serge 
Koussevitzky who conceived and planned 
the Festival, gave it the flair which raises 
all his performances far above the com- 
monplace. 

The Composer. Not always would Bos- 
ton have deemed the music of Brahms 
worthy of festival performance by its cele- 
brated symphony orchestra. Just as Bos- 
ton’s Brahmins have always been conserv- 
ative in their choice of acquaintances, so 
(until the arrival of Conductor Kousse- 
vitzky six years ago) have Bostonians 
been reluctant to hear unfamiliar music. 
Brahms they long ago dismissed as 
“austere,” “obscure,” “dull.” Even wise 
Philip Hale, septuagenarian critic of the 
Boston Herald, once wrote: “Over the exit 





doors of Symphony Hall could well be 
written ‘This way out in case of Brahms!’ ” 

Europe, too, was slow in accepting the 
simple, lower-middle-class German who 
disdained to be a showman. Save as it in- 
volved the making of music, there was lit- 
tle in Brahms’ career to attract attention. 
He had no sensational love-life, no ravag- 
ing disease, could usually afford to eat. 
But on his first concert tour, when accom- 
panying the Hungarian violinist, Eduard 
Reményi, he was confronted with a piano 
a halftone off pitch. From memory and 
without the violinist’s knowledge Brahms 
transposed the entire Kreutzer Sonata. 
This feat won him the attention of Violin- 
ist Joseph Joachim through whom he met 
Liszt and the Schumanns. Robert Schu- 
mann publicly recommended him as the 
genius of the day. Schumann’s pianist- 
wife, Clara, became Brahms’ great and 
life-long friend, the one to whom he sub- 
mitted all his compositions, whose sugges- 
tions he invariably accepted. His devotion 
to her was the outstanding feature of his 
life. For the rest, he held teaching posi- 
tions in Detmold, Hamburg, and Vienna. 
In Vienna, his headquarters for 35 years, 
everyone came to recognize the great 
bearded head, the colored shirts worn 
without collars, the little alpaca coat, the 
trousers too short, the long, black cigars. 
Appearances meant nothing to Johannes 
Brahms. On rainy days he wore an old- 
fashioned bluish-green shawl fastened in 
front with an enormous pin. His concern 





SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Romantic on the Volga, magnetic on 
the Charles. 


was music—molding deep, original ideas to 
fit established forms, thus earning the title 
of the last of the great classical composers. 
He wrote for the piano, the voice, for 
chamber and symphony orchestra; never 
for the theatre, never in any way for 
acoustical effect. Death came to him at 
63, the immediate result of a cold con- 
tracted at Clara Schumann’s funeral. 
The Conductor. In the 33 years since 
his death, Brahms has achieved an im- 
mense popularity, especially with the 
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IE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


fied Telephone Directories under the heading 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- e) 
iA 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 






















The 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 






The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Miracle Man 


A thousand riplets becalmed. 

To stately Castle Bowood, in England, 
for the week-end, came numerous scholars 
and scientists from the Continent to be 
the guests of Lord Shelburne, to shoot 
grouse, to drink much ale and many 
wines and to meet Benjamin Franklin, 
world authority on electricity. 

The discussion turning to miracles, 
Franklin pooh-poohed them, asserted he 
could perform a miracle single-handed. 
Pointing to a small pond, its surface 
ruffled with a thousand tiny ripples, 
Franklin stepped to its bank, whirled his 
cane three times above the water, and 
immediately the riplets were becalmed. 


Astounded were the scientists, awed 
were their ladies, but not for long. 
Franklin soon revealed a hollow in his 


cane from which oil had been sprinkled, 
smoothing the troubled waters. 


Modern Miracle! 


Could Franklin see what time has 
wrought, how this great hotel bearing his 
name rears itself skyward, he would be- 
lieve in greater wonders. Everything that 
man can do to give service to the traveler, 
comfort to the guest, and pleasant sur- 
roundings to the visitor, is done at The 
Benjamin Franklin. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at four dollars 











musically meticulous. Perhaps for this 
reason Boston let itself wax particularly 
enthusiastic over last week’s Festival. But 


there was another reason: Conductor 
Koussevitzky. For he is the Boston 
Brahmins’ high priest and can do no 


wrong. He is handsome, distinguished in 
appearance, voted by many the Best- 
Dressed Man in Boston. He is an excellent 
musician, the world’s greatest virtuoso on 
the double bass as well as one of the great 
conductors. His past has been romantic: 
in Russia before the Revolution he used to 
sail with his orchestra up and down the 
Volga, giving concerts in all the basin 
towns, introducing much new music. He 
has great personal magnetism—the kind 
that makes female hearts beat fast at every 
concert, although his matronly-looking 
wife is always present, sitting well back 
on the right. Surest sign of his Bos- 
ton success is the fact that he has been 
admitted to the Somerset Club, a Beacon 
Hill institution so exclusive that little 
Brahmins are usually registered for it im- 
mediately after birth. 








Bloch Subsidized 

Practically all of the world’s great com- 
posers had, at one time or other, patrons 
who provided their material support in 
order that genius might flourish unham- 
pered. The custom is now outworn but 
last week in San Francisco a semblance 
of it reappeared when heirs of the late 
Jacob and Rosa Stern, wealthy Jews, es- 
tablished a fund whereby Jewish Com- 
poser Ernest Bloch will be endowed for 














World 


Wide 
ERNEST BLOCH 
For ten years he should not worry. 


the next ten years at the rate of $5,000 
a yeur. Composer Bloch is regarded by 
many as the greatest U. S. composer.* 
Yet his livelihood has had to come largely 
from teaching—from 1920 to 1925 as 
director at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, since then at the San Francisco 
Conservatory. Now, thanks to the Pa- 
trons Stern, his time will be more free 
for creative work. Last week the Stern 
heirs also gave $50,000 to found scholar- 
ships and a chair in music at the Univer- 
sity of California. 





*Born in Switzerland, Composer Bloch is a 
U. S. citizen. His last symphonic work, America, 
is a patriotic outburst in the manner of Walt 
Whitman (Time, Dec. 31, 1928). 
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“Names make news. Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

The 1oo-year-old farmhouse of Mellie 
Dunham, Henry Ford’s favorite fiddler, 
at Norway, Me., burned down. Stoically 
said Mellie: “Still got Gram [his wife], 
and still got the fiddles.” 

On the occasion of his portrait by 
Charles Hopkinson being presented to 
Harvard Law School, Justice Oliver 


Wendell Holmes of the U. S. Supreme 
Court (Harvard, 1861) wrote: “. . . my 
emotions, were I to be present at the 





Mr. Justice HoLtmes 


His emotions would have been 
embarrassing. 


presentation of the portrait, would be 
embarrassing, but fortunately for my com- 
posure I cannot leave Washington. I feel 
very deeply the great honor you do me 

. which seems to make the culmination 
of my life and to leave me to say, ‘and now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 
2 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
visiting in Carmel Valley, Calif., taught 
socialites how to fly a glider. Among his 
pupils: J. Cheever Cowdin, poloist. 
Also seen fiddling with a glider’s controls 
(but not gliding): Arthur Brisbane, 
Hearst editor. 








Edward of Wales, sun-tanned, pipe- 
smoking, clad in rush-stained tropic gear. 
stood his ground, cranked his cinecamera 
while his comrades shot down a charging 
bull elephant 20 yards away. 

o— 

Dr. Frederick Albert Cook, onetime 
polar explorer, onetime oil stock crook, 
recently released from Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary (Time, March 17), was given a 








job as physical director of the Boys’ 


Brotherhood Republic’s summer camp at 
3urlington, Wis. He told a meeting of the 
Boys in Chicago that anyone who went to 
the North Pole could find a metal tube he 
buried there in 1908. 
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FREIGHT AREA 
63,500,000 population 
Fifty-four Billion 


Spendable Income 


FREIGHT AREA 
43,000,000 population 
Thirty-nine Billion 
Spendable Income 


OVERNIGHT 
TRUCKING 


AREA 


| 16,000,000 population 
Seventeen Billion 


Spendable Income 


Direct Sailings (Without Lighterage) From the Port of 


from Philadelphia to Principal Sea Port Countries of the World. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Workshop of the World’’ 


* 


oo. YOu ean reach more people with less effort 
than from any other center in the United 


States. To speed up distribution, locate your 
plant in Philadelphia. Send for information. 


Address Department N for booklet, “Production and Distribution in the Philadelphia Area” 


PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
1442 Widener Building. Philadelphia 
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Where Is My Hat? 

News item from the Press and Stand- 
ard, Walterboro, South Carolina. Quote: 
“The whole community was made sad 
last Friday night about 9... old man 
Jack Hartshorn had breathed his last at 
the supper table just after he had drunk 
too much buttermilk and fell over on 
the floor and never said another word 
except ‘where is my hat?’... he will 
leave a large family and two mules with 
a mortgage ...his loss was expected 
as his blood pressure went up when cot- 
ton went down last fall.” 

No casualties. Altho more than three- 
fourths of all the butter produced in the 
United States is manufactured in the 
Heart region (see bottom of column), 
you hear of no casualties from drinking 
buttermilk among Heart region farmers. 
They profit by feeding this dairy by- 
product to their chickens and hogs. 





Grass Widows 

Iowa State College urges poultrymen 
to oust males. ‘Roosters are just 
boarders after the breeding season is 
past. Experiments have disproved the 
old idea that roosters are necessary to 
keep hens in full production.” 

Emancipation of women chickens will 
be greatest in the Heart region (see 
bottom of column) because fifty-five per- 
cent of all the poultry in the United 
States is raised in this rich agricultural 
region. 


¢ 





One Answer 

Concentrated population (metropoli- 
tan centers) supported by business and 
industry is not a true measure of mar- 
kets. Iowa, like most of the Heart 
region states, depends upon farming for 
the greatest share of its wealth. 

During 1929, Iowa with its 2,500,000 
people purchased 108,341 new automo- 
biles, while New York City with its 
6,000,000 people purchased only 109,819; 
Chicago’s 3,000,000 people purchased 
111,913. 


Another Answer 

Concentrated population supported 
by business and industry is not a meas- 
ure of buying power. Iowa, depending 
upon farming for its spending power, 
leads the entire nation in per capita 
wealth, having $4,646 foreach inhabitant. 
Reverse ? 

“The swing of population from the 
country to the city is about to be re- 
versed,” says New York Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


This Is the “Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 
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A reverse is doubtful unless those city 
dwellers whom the Governor has in mind 
have the knowledge and are able finan- 
cially to compete with the most efficient 
farming methods the world has ever 
known. People may drift to cities, but 
they can’t simply drift to farming as it 
is being practiced in the better farming 
communities. Pioneer days are over 
today a man must be ready to invest 
$25,000 or more if he hopes to compete 
with the power farmers of the Heart 
states (see bottom, first column). More 
than half of the total valuation of all 
farm machinery in the U. 8. is concen- 
trated in the 13 Heart states. 


ENGINEER J. BROWNLEE DavipDSON 


He trains famous engineers. 


Demand for Farm Information 

“One of the interesting developments 
of agriculture in the U. 8. today is that 
fewer farmers continue to increase total 
production,” reports U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. “During the past four years, 
agricultural production has increased 16 
percent, due wholly to better farming.” 

Successful farmers of today are de- 
manding practical farming information. 
Like other business men, the more suc- 
cessful they become, the greater is their 
eagerness to learn. 

ae Cees 

Announcement 

Modern farming is based largely on 
the work of the agricultural engineer. 
Everywhere, agricultural engineers on 
farms, in industry, and in colleges, 
acclaim Professor Davidson as an out- 
standing authority. Leaders in the 
engineering field boast of having had 
their training under Engineer Davidson. 

Engineer J. Brownlee Davidson is 
Professor and Head of Agricultural En- 
gineering, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. Heart 
region farmers will be happy to learn 
in the April issue that Professor David- 
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son is now Consulting Agricultural 
Engineer for Successful Farming. 
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Mother Earth Trembles 

Farmers employ more units of horse- 
power than all the manufacturers in the 
United States combined — 50,000,000 
horsepower compared with 30,000,000 
for manufacturers. 

Heart region farmers are now in the 
fields and have already started to release 
these millions of horsepower units. 
While you have been reading this page, 
billions of tons of earth in the fertile 
Upper Mississippi Valley have been 
stirring and settling in thousands of 
miles of furrows to produce more than 
half of the nation’s food supply. 





HEART REGION SOUTHERN WESTERN EASTERN 
FARMER FARMER FARMER FARMER 


The Significance: The height of each 
farmer is drawn to scale to represent the 
farm wealth in each of the agricultural 
regions of the United States. Note the 
big farmer standing on the left—more of 
these big fellows have chosen Successful 
Farming than any other farm magazine. 
Outside the Heart Region 

Former President. Calvin Coolidge 
was recently a dam dedicator of one of 
America’s irrigation projects. The 
$6,000,000 dam was named for Coolidge. 
It will store water for irrigating 100,000 
acres of the arid Casa Grande Valley, 
Arizona, which will produce grapefruit, 
oranges, cantaloupes, and long-staple 
cotton, according to a statement re- 
leased at the Office of Indian Affairs. 


—<e 


Farming Is Regional 

Farming in the Casa Grande Valley of 
Arizona is vastly different than is farm- 
ing in the rich Upper Mississippi Valley. 
Heart region farmers are not concerned 
with the problems of growing citrus 
fruits and cotton. Successful Farming 
has won the confidence and complete 
reader-interest of Heart region farmers, 
because it serves exclusively that par- 
ticularly “specialized” type of farming 
as practiced best in America’s Agricul- 
tural Heart—the North Central 15 
Heart States. 








‘me 7’ eo 
Time, Contents 
April 28, You will find “Farm News,” 


page opposite Business and Finance. 
SUCCE Sor UL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


1,150,000 Subscribers 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











2% Money 

Bread cast on the waters of the Man- 
hattan Call Money Market has long since 
ceased to come back ten-fold. Last week 
call money hit a low of 2% and an aver- 
age of 3%, compared to a low of 7% and 
an average of 9% for the corresponding 
week of 1929. Easy money contributed to 
an increased activity in both the bond 
market and the stockmarket, bond sales 
on the Stock Exchange going to $115,372,- 
500 against $77,834,600 for the previous 
week and only $50,589,000 for the week 
a year ago. It was the best bond week 
since June 14, 1924. The stockmarket 
had four days in which more than 4,000,- 
ooo shares were traded in and the week’s 
total turnover of 23,108,870 shares was 
the largest since Nov. 16, 1929. 

Meanwhile steel production and freight 
car loadings—two vital indices of indus- 
trial activity—continued to decline. Or- 
ders from railroads, which had been keep- 
ing up steel production, were declining 
and the automobile business showed no 
sign of any throbbing life. The market 
closed the week in a “recession” brought 
about by unfavorable estimates, particu- 
larly from Western Union, of first quarter 
earnings. 


Deals 

Mail Order. Rumored and vigorously 
denied last week: that Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. will merge with its biggest and bitterest 
competitor, Montgomery Ward & Co. To 
tales that Sears, Roebuck’s General Robert 
E. Wood and Montgomery Ward’s George 
Bain Everitt have been engaged in con- 
ferences, General Wood stated: “We had 
luncheon together several times and have 
discussed certain things of mutual interest, 
but if there is any trend toward consolida- 
tion I do*not know about it.”’ Wall Street 
cynics read the denial, remarked that a 
problem of mutual interest must be how to 
get mail order shares back to 1929 levels. 

Corrigan-McKinney. One of the 
finest U. S. steel plants is that of the 
$65,000,000 Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co. 
of Cleveland. Last week Cleveland Cliffs 
‘Iron Co., allied with the Eaton-Otis- 
Mather interests, bought Corrigan- 
McKinney control from four women rela- 
tives of former officials.* An eventual 








*The largest block of this stock (53% of the 
total) came from Laura Corrigan, widow of the 
Founder’s son. Mrs. Corrigan, a onetime wait- 
ress, was never received by Cleveland society 
when “Young Jim” took her there to live (Time, 
Feb. 13, 1928). She and her husband there- 
upon moved to London, climbed socially, spent 
fabulous sums in entertainment. During this time 
the steel firm was Corrigan-McKinney, a partner- 
ship in which McKinney exercised trusteeship 
over Founder Corrigan’s estate. In 1925 he used 
this power to transform the partnership into a 
corporation, the McKinney Steel Co, Corrigan 
returned from London, bought control, gave the 
company its present title. When he died last 
year, his wife received his interest, but it was 
deposited with the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, 
’s voting trustee. With power to sell it, but not 
vote, she returned to London, continued spend- 
ing. Last week she was in Cleveland for the 
(eal, is said to have been warned by local women 
that still she would not “do” socially. Ap- 
parently too shrewd to care, she prepared to re- 
turn to London, One of the other women to sell 
stock last week was McKinney’s widow, credited 
With having 30% of the total. 


merger with Republic Steel is generally 
expected. Previous to the deal’s announce- 
ment, both U. S. Steel and Bethlehem were 
supposed to be after Corrigan-McKinney, 








LAuRA CORRIGAN 


Too shrewd to care 


thereby leading to the conclusion last week 
that the purchase was a strategic move in 
the Eaton v. Bethlehem contest. 

I. T. & T. In nine foreign countries 
does International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. operate telephone systems.* Last 
week it added a tenth country to its list 
by buying control of Constantinople Tele- 
phone Co., once the Anglo-French Société 
Anonyme Ottomane des Telephones de 
Constantinople, and long, for no apparent 
reason, a favorite of I. T. & T.’s shrewd 
president, Col. Sosthenes Behn. I. T. & 
T.’s next international move will be es- 
tablished next month by radio telephone 
communication between the U. S. and 
Argentina, 





Controversies 

Camel-Lucky. Readers of U. S. cigaret 
advertising were last week startled to find 
one great tobacco company virtually call- 
ing another a liar. Under the heading of 
Turning the light of Truth on false and 
misleading statements, R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., makers of Camels, scolded 
George Washington Hill and his American 
Tobacco Co., makers of Lucky Strikes, 
which claims that a special toasting proc- 
ess removes from cigaret tobacco its harm- 
ful irritants and corrosive acrids. 

After quoting a Lucky Strike adver- 
tisement (with the name deleted) the 
Camel advertisement maintained that 
Luckies had fallen back on their toasting 
campaign only when the Federal Trade 
Commission ordered them to stop using 
“fake testimonials and specious argument 
that all can keep slender by smoking that 
brand of cigarettes.” The Camel adver- 
tisement also objected to the inference 
that the cigaret industry used “rank to- 

*Spain, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil. 


baccos” with harmful irritants, saying, in 
effect, that while George Washington Hill 
could legitimately discuss the rank tobacco 
in Luckies and its improvement by toast- 
ing, he should not attribute such rankness 
to the industry as a whole. Concerning 
toasting itself, the Camel copy said: 

“The publication of a fake testimonial 
is no greater perversion of the truth than 
to imply that the heat treatment of tobac- 
cos is an exclusive process with any single 
manufacturer. . . . Whether or not a man- 
ufacturer . . . attaches a contrivance to 
his heat-treating machines to catch... 
the vapors . . . can have no more effect 
toward improving the tobacco than your 
catching . . . the vapors that come from 
your teapot would have toward improving 
the tea... .” 

Previous Camel advertisements have 
been consistently conservative, with an 
impersonality in marked contrast to the 
advertising of Luckies. Indeed, the Lucky 
advertising has usually been read almost 
as a series of unsigned manifestos from 
George Washington Hill, the Napoleon of 
American Tobacco Co. However, neither 
William N. Reynolds, Camel chairman nor 
Bowman Gray, Camel president, has 
emerged from a corporate reputation to 
become a popular figure in the public eye. 

Loft-Loft. Loft, Inc., the candy com- 
pany which last year rid itself of its Loft 
family founders, last week found itself 
with a double directorate and two factions 
fighting for control. Official records are in 
the hands of a group headed by Alfred R. 
Miller, of A. R. Miller & Co., investment 
securities house, who has been Loft presi- 
dent since the Lofts left. Meanwhile 
Charles G. Guth, onetime head of Mavis 
Candies, Inc. (bought by Loft in April 
1929 for $1,000,000), has been elected 
Loft president by another stockholding 
group which is demanding access to the 
records. The Delaware-Chancery Court 
(Loft has a Delaware charter) has ap- 
pointed a chancery master to settle the 
dispute. 

Gillette-Schulte. All manufacturers 
like to have retail salesmen push their 
products. Last week Schulte Retail Stores 
Corp. sued Gillette Safety Razor Co. for 
$125,000, due as a quarterly payment for 
aiding sales of Gillette blades. Gillette filed 
a counter-suit, maintaining that far from 
pushing Gillette sales, the Schulte stores 
were instead endorsing Dunhill razors, in 
which, claimed Gillette, D. A. Schulte, Inc. 
was largely interested. 

ae oe 


Britain Sold Short 

Shocked British bankers and investors 
last week read a bulletin written by 
Oswald T. Falk, member of the London 
house of Buckmaster & Moore. Broker 
Falk advised all his clients to sell all their 
British stocks and buy stock of U. S. or 
colonial enterprises. No sentimentalist, 
he did not even palliate his statement in 
the manner of the Stock Exchange Gazette 
(London) which declared: “Hard times 
get the best out of individuals and out of 
nations. . . . The pent-up energies of this 
nation will not be restrained forever.” 

Outstanding bits of Mr. Falk’s “Note 
on Investment Policy”: 
@ I believe that the industrial prosperity 
of England is much’ more than temporarily 
depressed, and that we are some way 
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down the road of a long decline, at the 
end of which we shall find our relative 
industrial position entirely different from 
what it was in the 19th Century... . I 
would sell the shares of almost all British 
industrial companies operating at home, 
particularly the shares of the older indus- 
tries. 

@ I believe that the economic, political 
and climatic advantages of the U. S. and 
Canada during the next few decades will 
be so overwhelmingly great that these 
countries offer the most attractive field 
for investment. There is room for im- 
mense expansion and the desire for it. 
Wealth is the main objective, the pace 
will be hot, and the profit high. 

@ I think it is quite wrong to believe that 
the currency chaos of the last ten years 


Liquid Gas 

Natural gas, taken from oil or gas-wells, 
is ordinarily distributed by pipelines, some 
57,000 miles of which are in current oper- 
ation in the U. S. On the Pacific Coast 
last week Standard Oil Co. of California 
announced an additional method of natural 
gas distribution. By this project gas will 
be liquefied and shipped in tank cars to 
local plants, where it will be carburated. 
Thus communities to which pipe lines do 
not at present extend will none the less be 
prospects for natural gas service. The 
liquefying process is not aimed, however, 
at superseding pipe lines, but rather as an 
accessory form of distribution. Liquid 
natural gas will be distributed by Natural 
Gas Corporations of California, Oregon 
and Washington, all subsidiaries of Pacific 


Public Service Co. which is in turn a sub- 
sidiary of Standard of California. The de- 
velopment of liquid distribution of natural 
gas will, of course, bring natural gas to 
many communities too small or too iso- 
lated for efficient pipe-line service and 


will now be replaced by a long period of 
calm stability’ similar to that of the roth 
Century. . . . On the basis of this view 
I would invest a large part of any fund 
in the strongest currency in the world, 
the American dollar. 














Apply the Test of Time 


to Your Investments 


The Alexander Fund owns outright investments in over 
200 listed securities . . . the consistent success of their 


selection is borne out by the 22-year record tabled below. 

















Date of Issue Issue Present Annual 
Series Price Value Dividend 
E (1908) $100.00 $209.26 $21.00 
G (1909) 100.00 194.40 19.00 
I (1910) 100.00 188.85 18.00 
K (1911) 100.00 169.82 16.00 
M (1912) 100.00 152.66 14.00 
©) (1913) 100.00 166.78 15.00 
Q (1914) 100.00 156.23 14.00 
S (1915) 100.00 172.10 16.00 
U (1916) 100.00 154.29 13.00 
W (1917) 100.00 140.40 12.00 
Y (1918) 100.00 152.12 14.00 
AA (1919) 100.00 140.69 12.00 
CC (1920) 100.00 154.59 14.00 
EE (1921) 100.00 171.32 16.00 
GG (1922) 100.00 152.80 14.00 
II (1923) 100.00 145.06 13.60 
KK (1924) 100.00 148.89 13.00 
MM (1925) 100.00 123.52 10.00 
OO (1926) 100.00 114.98 9.00 
RR (1927) 100.00 100.13 7.00 
yy i (1928) 100.00 84.43 6.00 
(1929) 100.00 105.67 6.00 







Shares may be subscribed for or withdrawn at any time. 
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Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


natural gas men ultimately visualize a far- 
reaching system of pipe trunk-lines linked 
up with local distribution of the gas in its 
liquid form. 





Gas Merger 

In 1920 the gross income of the U. S. 
natural gas industry was $196,000,000. In 
1929 it was over $400,000,000. Ten years 
ago the industry was localized in the Ohio 
Valley. Today Texas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and California are centres of huge 
production. The construction of long, 
high-pressure pipe lines (such as the 540- 
mi. system extending from Monroe, La., 
to St. Louis), the constant investment of 
new capital (total natural gas investment 
is now nearly $2,000,000,000 as com- 
pared to $12,000,000,000 in the petroleum 
industry) and the growing appreciation of 
natural gas as an easily handled, highly 
efficient, relatively inexpensive fuel for 

















Opik RICHARD SEAGRAVRS 


One hundred and ninety billion cubic feet 
in 1930. 


both domestic and industrial uses, has re- 
sulted in a 1929 production (1,568,000.000 
cu. ft.), approximately doubling the pro- 
duction of six years ago. 

An industry expanding with such rapid- 
ity, and especially a public utility industry 
with long-distance transmission lines lend- 
ing themselves to the formation of super- 
systems, is certain to consolidate as it 
grows. Last week was announced a major 
gas consolidation in the southwest. Com- 
panies affected are Louisiana Gas & Fuel 
Co., a subsidiary of Electric Power & Light 
(which in turn is controlled by Sidney 
Zollicoffer Mitchell’s Electric Bond & 
Share Co.) and United Gas Co., which 
Odie Richard Seagraves organized in 1928. 
Mr. Seagraves, together with William 
Lewis Moody III, constitute what is com- 
monly known as the Moody-Seagraves in- 
terests. Able promoters, Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Seagraves have developed many a 
Texan and Southwestern industry, includ- 
ing hotels, cosmetics, railroads. Mr. Sea- 
graves has a large ranch.at Kerryville, Tex. 
Although the new gas company will be 
organized as a subsidiary of Electric 
Power and Light, Messrs. Seagraves and 
Moody retain a large stock interest and 
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Tapping a Vast Reservoir of Profits 


NCREASING earnings— 

and vigorous growth will 
be the inevitable results of 
the completion of Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation’s 
main pipe line which for the 
first time brings the vast 
natural gas resources of the 
extensive Louisiana fields 
to the tremendous markets 
of Atlanta, Birmingham 
and other centers of the 
Great Industrial 


tion serves one of the great- 
est markets in this country 
for the sale of natural 
gas. 


Combined revenues of Tri- 
Utilities subsidiaries* are 
now at the rate of more than 
$35,000,000 annually. The 
additional earnings avail- 
able to the Corporation 
through its ownership of the 

controlling stock 





Southeast. 


OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


Through this sys- 
tem, representing 
an investment of 
approximately 
$25,000,000, Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 


GROWTH IN REVENUES 


1920 1923 20 929 





interest in South- 
ern Natural Gas 
will add substanti- 
ally to the present 
wide margin of 
safety behind Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 
tion securities. 


435,000,000 


* Tri-Utilities Corporation subsidiaries: 


Federal Water Service Corporation 
Peoples Light and Power Corporation 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
American Natural Gas Corporation 


Power Gas and Water Securities Corporation 
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will in all probability be represented on 
the directorate. Electric Bond & Share 
will have a controlling interest in the as 
yet unchristened new company, which will 
also purchase from Standard Oil of New 
York the natural gas properties in Texas 
and Louisiana owned by Magnolia Gas 
Co., a Standard subsidiary. 

From a natural gas standpoint the new 
company will rank with Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp. and Cities Service Co. It 
expects to market some 190,000,000,000 
cu. ft. of natural gas in 1930. The operat- 
ing gross revenue of its constituent com- 
panies, from natural gas alone, totaled 
$22,000,000 in 1929 and is expected to 
reach $26,000,000 in 1930. There also 
will be considerable revenue from oil, sul- 
phur and gasoline operations. The terri- 
tory served extends from St. Louis to 
Monterey, Mexico, including cities such as 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Fort Worth, Beaumont, 
Houston, San Antonio, Austin. 

Significance of this consolidation lies: in 
the extended influence of Electric Bond 
& Share; in the drift of the natural gas 
business away from its petroleum and 
toward its public utility affiliations; in 
the probable status of the newly formed 
company as the first of many far-reaching 
consolidations which should ultimately cre- 
ate a super-gas situation comparable to the 
already existing super-power systems in 


| the electric field. 


| the Yankee Clipper. 


| great-granddaughter of 





New Trains 


Railroad news last week centred about 
Named by a com- 
mittee headed by John Coolidge, which, 
of course, gave it much pre-natal pub- 
licity, the new New York, New Haven 
and Hartford’s Boston-to-New York ex- 
press made its first trip from Manhattan 
last week. Time: 4 hr. 45 min.—a quar- 
ter-hour less than it take the N. Y., N. H. 
& H.’s other crack Boston-New York 
trains, the Merchants and the Knicker- 
bocker. More expensive by $1.30 than 
either of these two, a ride on the Yankee 
Clipper costs $12.26. The train, all Pull- 
man, is in two sections of seven cars, 
each named after a famed oldtime clipper 
ship. To suggest the sea, car interiors are 
blue-green. Windows open like windows 
in limousines, are said by the company 
not to stick. One Grace Harriet McKay, 
Clipper Ship 
Builder Donald McKay, christened the 
train in Manhattan’s Grand Central Sta- 
tion. A band of Red Caps played. 
Sportsman. Another new train, the 


| Chesapeake & Ohio’s Sportsman connect- 


| 





ing Great Lakes points with the southerly 
Atlantic coast last week started from De- 


troit on an exhibition tour. It visited 
Toledo, Fostoria, Marion, Columbus, 
Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Charleston, 


S. C., Richmond, Norfolk. Regular serv- 


| ice was scheduled to begin March 30. 


Gold Spike. To commemorate the 
laying of the world’s longest stretch of 
“heaviest rail’ (130 pounds a yard) be- 
tween Chicago and New York, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad officials last fortnight 
observed an ancient custom and drove a 
gold spike in the last link. The cere- 
monies took place on the Pennsylvania 
main line tracks at Chicago’s 41st Street. 


| Chosen to drive the spike was Foreman 
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= The modern trend toward Alcoa Aluminum office chairs 
eCxX- ° ° ° ‘ 

ta has been received with enthusiasm by secretaries and 

lar- other women office workers. And no wonder! With no 
= chair splinters there are no chair-torn stockings. 

OrK 

rer Furthermore, the feather-lightnessof these modern chairs 

i 8 

“8 makes them easy to move about. The results are more 
RCE 

ull energy for work, and less fatigue at the end of the day. 

ars, Office managers notice too, that with Alcoa Aluminum 

per chairs there are no more bills for repairs on chair frames. 
are ° ‘ - : 

be Alcoa Aluminum chairs are of one-piece welded con- 

any struction. Dowels, glued joints and wood screws are 

= eliminated altogether. You can’t wear these chairs out, 

pr loosen them up, or rack them to pieces. 

Sta- Alcoa Aluminum chairs are made in natural aluminum 
Ps finish, in walnut, mahogany and oak wood grains, and 

ect- in plain colors. They are upholstered in full grained 

“id mission leather in green, blue, brown or maroon. Also 
ee in a wide variety of fabric upholstering. 

ited Md Pp g 

= There are many styles and types of executive, clerical, 
yn, . ° . e 

a stenographic, hospital and hotel chairs available. 

| May we send you a free copy of a special booklet, 
os “Distinctive Chairs of Aluminum”? Address, 

Ps ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2415 Oliver 

isyl- Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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|_—__———_ Sunshine and oxygen add healthful elements to water—Aerator of — 
Greenwich Water Company, a unitof the Community Water System. 





Health From the 


Flowing Tap 


MARVEL of modern water supply is the constant 

purity of the flow. No other necessity of life is 

more ciosely safeguarded—yet none costs the consumer 

less. Between the faucet and impounded streams in the 

hills stands ever-vigilant science, cleansing, testing, 
proving the quality of water before it is released. 


Steady growth of the properties of Community Water 
Service Company for various periods up to 77 years, 
records the dependability of the service rendered to 
people in more than 100 communities. We recom- 
mend the company’s Bonds, Preferred and Common 


Stocks. Information about them will gladly be sent 


on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the New York Curb Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street 
New York AA 


115 West Adams St. 
































Ed Brown, longest (47 years) in the 
service of the Chicago Terminal Division. 
Total weight of the Pennsylvania’s 130 
pound rails between Chicago and Man- 
hattan: 831,001,600 Ibs. 

Atterbury. In an American Magazine 
interview published last week P. R. R.’s 
president, General William Wallace Atter- 
bury prophesied that from eight to ten 
billion dollars would be spent in railroad 
improvements in the next ten years, that 
a 14-hour schedule between Chicago and 
Manhattan would be developed. 


¢ 








“Governor” 

Controlling the destinies of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Equitable Trust and Inter- 
state Trust are some 80,000 stockholders. 
Representing them are three directorates 
whose membership is over 100. Adminis- 
tering the banks are three chairmen, three 
presidents. During the past fortnight these 
chairmen and presidents perfected a tre- 
mendous plan. Last week the combined 
directorates sat, approved. On April 24 
the stockholders will meet, will undoubt- 
edly approve a merger of the banks to 
form a $2,814,000,000 institution, the 
World’s Biggest Bank (Time, March 17). 

Adding the resources, striking new bal- 
ances, is a comparatively easy mechanical 
task unless, as happened in 1926 when 
Chase and Mechanics & Metals were merg- 
ing, in the middle of a merger the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should suddenly 
call for a statement of condition. But 
adding the personnels together is difficult 
and baffling. Working for the three banks 
are some 450 Big Bankers and Little Bank- 
ers. To combine them, the directors last 
week created a new position for the No. 1 
Banker, befitting such a high command. 

The new position is Chairman of the 
Governing Board, the board to consist of 
principal senior officers, much as the ** Man- 
aging Directors” or “Council of Directors” 
used by many foreign banks. Into this 
position will go Albert Henry Wiggin, 
genial, well-known Chairman of Chase. 
Banker Wiggin is really self-made, having 
no college education, no “affiliations.” A 
strenuous hiker, he often made the famed 
passage of “from Mid-town to Wall 
Street,” with Charles Hamilton Sabin of 
Guaranty Trust and the late Henry P. 
Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co. Almost 
as prime as Chase is among banks is his 
collection of etchings. Although he has 
neither the promotional instincts ol 
Charles Edwin Mitchell, nor the interna- 
tional skill of the Warburgs, Mr. Wiggin 
is famed as a domestic banker, was often 
called No. 1 U. S. banker before Chase 
assumed its new position. 

Adroitly arranged are the other senior 
executive positions, none of which repre- 
sents a demotion. Under Mr. Wiggin will 
be: bespectacled Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee John McHugh, who was 
“discovered” in Sioux City by Gates W. 
McGarrah; Chairman of the Board Charles 
Simonton McCain, who began banking by 
beginning banks in Arkansas; youthful 
Vice Chairman of the Board Robert Liv- 
ingston Clarkson, scion of a banking fam- 
ily; President Winthrop Williams Aldrich, 
young Rockefeller-sponsored Equitable 
president. Behind these will be a direc- 
torate whose membership is a roster ol 
potency in railroads, copper, chemistry, 
shipping, insurance, steel, communications. 
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Beauty 


CONDE NAST OFFICES 
Zenitherm Walls and Floors 
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| "yomnayneninn floor is one of the most prac- 
tical contributions of art and science to better 
business. Architects and decorators now recognize 
that the foundation of all good interiors begins with the 
floor. With these photographs of the good-looking 
Condé Nast offices before you, aren’t you inclined 
to agree that there must be something after all in 
this modern conception of “beauty in business”? 
From the standpoint of creating “firstimpressions’’, 
doesn’t your business also require that you too 
should put your best foot forward? Haven't you 
also a selling job to do, the same as the publish- 
ers of Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden? 
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Zenitherm is fire-resistant, 
weather-proof and highly resili- 
ent. Its 21 shades and colors sup- 
ply the needed tones to match the 
architectural Periods for floors 
and walls as well as stair treads 
and terraces. A list of the homes 
where Zenitherm is now used for 
walls and floors reads like pages 


torn from the Social Register. 





Zenitherm for walls and floors “looks like 
marble and wears like marble’-—but Zenitherm 
is not marble. It is a fabricated material that can 
be cut, nailed and worked like wood. Thus 
your floors may be in any Period, with colors 
bright, subdued or solid, and with walls also 
of Zenitherm in harmonizing color tones—which- 
ever you prefer. Are you building or remodeling? 
Let your architect or decorator tell you 
about Zenitherm. Some of America’s finest 
homes, apartments, clubs, offices and public build- 
ings are walled, floored and terraced with Zeni- 
therm. May we send you descriptive literature? 


ZEN SDE RM 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, Inc., 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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ANSWER THE CALL 
OF MEADOW AND BROOK! 


You loyal, confirmed week-enders who seek the full of recreation 
value in the wide open spaces, hie you now to your local airport and 
talk it over with your airplane dealer. 

Step into a light sport-business plane, powered with a Kinner 5 cylin- 
der 100 horsepower motor, and taste the new world that a demonstra- 
tion flight will open to you. See how that mile... 5,280 feet long... 
shrinks to merely a matter of less than 40 seconds of pleasurable, com- 
fortable, scenic flight. Vision how your own sport plane can extend 
your limits of pleasure to two, three. four and even five hundred miles 
up over the traffic that tested your temper in a hundred mile drive. 
And when you're up, take note of the acceleration, the speed and the 
power that Kinner motor gives the plane. Then there's no trick to 
figuring why 46 sport plane manufacturers power their ships with 


Kinner motors. Its song of dependable power will tell you why you 
should fly behind it, too! 


KINNER AIRPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION 
ot ew owe, “CR EET SE A Ce 


Another Kinner-powered plane is the American Eagle, illustrated. Capacity, three 
persons. Its open cockpits retain the zest of your roadster. Performance? High speed, 
105 mph. Cruising speed, 95 mph. Manufactured by American Eagle Aircraft Corp 
Kansas City, Mo. This company can also furnish a three place Kinner-powered cabin 
monoplane. Address them direct for literature, full data and name of nearest dealer. 
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ANIMALS- 


Parade to Pribilof 


Along the coasts of Oregon and Wash- 
ington last week, captains of U. S. Coast 
Guard cutters were waiting the arrival of 
the Pribilof fur seals, whose annual migra- 
tion was reported on the move. When the 
seals were sighted, plunging and barking on 
their way to the Pribilof Islands off Alaska, 
the Coast Guardsmen would chug out to 
follow them, to guard them in their curious 
hegira. 

It is the Coast Guard’s duty to super- 
intend the seal-hunting of coastal Indian 
tribes, the Quillayute, the Makah of Neah 
Bay, Wash., and further north the Haida 
of Sitka, Alaska. No hunters except these 
Indians and other aborigines in whom the 
privilege is vested by the sealing treaty of 
1911 between Japan, Great Britain, U. S. 





years old) to establish their separate col- 
ony and conduct small restless migrations 
of their own. 

Bull fur seals, about 6 ft. long, 44 ft. 
around, weigh from 400 to 500 lb. They 
are able to stand nearly erect on land, to 
lollop along over a rocky beach as fast as 
a man, though they soon get out of breath. 
During the mating season they will chase 
creatures who trespass on their breeding 
grounds. Sharp-toothed, they can bite 
savagely. They live to be about 14 years 
old. They arrive at the Pribilof Islands 
early in May, three weeks before the cows, 
stay there until August. Each bull has a 
seraglio of from 30 to 100 cows. 

Cows weigh about 80 Ibs. Not longer 
than 48 hours after arriving at the Prib- 
ilofs, each gives birth to a pup. Two 
weeks later the cow seals desert their 
progeny, returning at ever-lengthening 
periods to feed them, investigate their 
growth, teach them how to swim. Their 














American Museum of Natural History 


Fur SEALS AT PRIBILOF (FEMALES) 


Seven months of the year they travel without their husbands. 


and Russia, are allowed to kill Pribilof 
seals while migrating. Indians are allowed 
to do so only in canoes, manned by five or 
less hunters, armed with spears or har- 
poons. Power boats and firearms are for- 
bidden. Last year hunters killed about 
2,000 members of the Pribilof herd. 

Until the seals are within 60 miles of the 
Pribilof Islands the Coast Guard boats will 
follow them. After that they will be left 
to disperse among their desolate rookeries, 
to conduct their queer and frigid propa- 
gation, to make ready for their next tour 
of the Pacific which will start three months 
after arrival, early in August. 

Pribilof seals, of which there are now 
nearly a million, have more valuable pelts 
than other seals. Their brief residence on 
their islands interrupts a year of peregrina- 
tion during which they proceed, usually 
at a depth of too fathoms, as far south 
as San Diego, Calif., or, following the 
Aleutian Islands to the coast of Asia, the 
southern extremity of Japan. When 
southern waters grow too tepid, the seals 
return to their islands, the cows to breed 
their young, the bulls to fast and later 
copulate, the pups to learn how to swim, 
the “bachelor” seals (males under seven 


rookeries are situated along the shore or a 
little inland among the barren rocks. 

Puppy-seals learn to swim when they 
are a month or six weeks old; if they 
tumble into the water earlier they drown. 
Like all Pribilof seals, they take part in the 
winter excursion, leaving with their moth- 
ers in November. Female pups begin to 
bear young in three years. With the excep- 
tion of the Indians’ yearly toll only the 
adolescent “bachelor” seals are now al- 
lowed to be killed for their fur. 

On their migration, Pribilof seals parade 
in pairs or singly, not in a herd. They can 
stay under water for seven hours without 
coming up for air; after heavy storms 
sailors have seen them on the surface 
resting and wallowing in the waves. They 
feed upon squid, Alaska pollack, other 
small fish. 

Of interest to the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey and state fish hatcheries is the ques- 
tion of whether, in rambling up the conti- 
nental coast, Pribilof seals eat many sal- 
mon. Washington salmon fisheries say 
yes; Government experts say no. This 
year the Indian seal-hunters have been re- 
quested to cut open the stomachs of their 
kill, examine the contents. 


AERONAUTICS 


Losses & Profits 

When Lindbergh got down in Paris 
(1927), U. S. aviation stocks began to go 
up. Wright Aeronautical Corp., especially 
helped by his flight, rose to spectacular 
heights on predictions of tremendous 
profits. Fulfilling these prophecies, earn- 
ings for 1928 were $2,400,000 against 
$900,000 in 1927. Last week, Wright, now 
g0%-owned by Curtiss-Wright, published 
its report for 1929. Its earnings had 
tumbled into an airpocket as great as the 
one which engulfed all aviation securities, 
for instead of the $5,000,000 that had 
once been hoped for, the report again 


showed a measly $900,000. Last month 
the Wright dividend had to be passed. 

For this decline and other bad reports 
expected, a basic cause is apparent: the 
public, eager to invest in aviation last year, 
was not so eager to fly as it had been 
before. 

One exception to losses reported and 
awaited came last week in the statement 
of United Aircraft and Transport Corp. 
For its first year, U. A. T. showed net 
earnings of $8,300,000, or about 50% of 
the total earnings expected for the entire 
industry. Jubilantly, President Frederick 
Brant Rentschler told stockholders of this 
success, and of $5,400,000 new orders 
since Jan. 1. Money-making U. A. T. sub- 
sidiaries include Pratt & Whitney (mo- 
tors); Chance Vought, Sikorsky, Boeing 
(ships). 

Although the true position of the in- 
dustry can not be gauged until such potent 
companies as Aviation Corp., Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., and Detroit Aircraft Corp. 
make their statements some time in April, 
the losses shown by two large transport 
companies were significant. 

Transcontinental Air Transport and its 
subsidiary, Maddux Air Lines, had com- 
bined losses of $986,000 for their first six 
months of operation. Commented Chair- 
man Clement Melville Keys: “While oper- 
ating losses had been expected . . . these 
results were disappointing.” Stockholders 
comforted themselves with the knowledge 
that during the first year of any company 
extraordinary expenses are incurred. En- 
couraging to T. A. T. owners are reports 
that Pennsylvania Railroad has increased 
its holdings, will instill famed railway 
efficiency into the system. 

Aviation Corporation of the Americas, 
parent of Pan American Airways, showed 
a net loss of $317,000. 

—__ + —__- 
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No Towing 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
hibited, last week, the towing of aircraft 
by other aircraft, except by special per- 
mission of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Clarence Marshall Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, said 
that the rule was aimed specifically at the 
now popular practice of towing gliders 
bekind airplanes, subjecting them to high- 
speed stresses which they have not been 
designed to withstand. Permission will 
be issued if the glider is structurally 
sound, if the undertaking will further 
aviation. 
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Earthlings and X 

The U. S. Press, with characteristic 
gusto, last week continued to lionize the 
new trans-Neptunian planet (Time, March 
24). Equally characteristic were des- 
patches from England stating that British 
astronomers doubted the discovery, des- 
patches from Germany referring laconi- 
cally to “the Comet Lowell,” despatches 
from France stating that French astrono- 
mers had discovered over 100 planetoids 
during the past year. 

British skeptics, headed by Dr. J. Jack- 
son of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, based their doubts on the following: 
Planet “X” has not the magnitude* pre- 
dicted for it by the late Professor Percival 
Lowell; was not found exactly where 
Lowell predicted it would be; insufficient 
details were given by the workers at Lowell 
Observatory. 

Professor Harlow Shapley, director of 
the Harvard Observatory, flew to the de- 
fense, said that Professor Lowell’s calcu- 
lations for the position of the planet were 
approximations, not claimed to be exact; 
that Lowell Observatory was slow moving, 
sure of itself, had not given out informa- 
tion until thoroughly checked. 

At the Harvard Observatory, as at the 
University of Chicago’s Yerkes Observa- 

*The magnitude of a star is the measure of 
its brightness: the higher the number, the fainter 
the star. In the step of one magnitude the light 
will decrease in the ratio of 1:2.512. Five mag- 
nitudes corresponds to a decrease in intensity 
in ratio of 1:100. 


tory (Williams Bay, Wis.) photographs 
were made of the new planet, calculations 
made. Harvard determined the magnitude 
of the planet to be 16, agreeing with the 
Lowell Observatory measurement. 

A search was begun by Harvard astron- 
omers for old photographic plates which 
may contain pictures of the new planet. 
If these are discovered additional material 
will be available from which may be calcu- 
lated the precise position of X and its 
orbit. 

While astronomers debated and calcu- 
lated, names for X poured into newspaper 
offices. Mrs. Percival Lowell, widow of the 
planet’s prophet, at first leaned toward 
“Percival” but now prefers “Lowell.” 
Outside of Boston neither suggestion has 
been warmly received. Astronomers, a 
conservative clan, will likely select a classi- 
cal name. If Clyde Tombaugh, first human 
actually to see the planet, suggests a name 
satisfactory to astronomers, it will doubt- 
less be accepted. Names suggested last 
week: Telesis, Noveno, Amos, Andy, Tun- 
ney, Pax, Archie, Nonus, Cronos, Ceres, 
Juno, Vulcan, Persephone, Minerva, Ex- 
celsis, Coolidge, Hoover, Jesus. 

Apparently little interested in the chris- 
tening were workers at Lowell Observa- 
tory. Last week they spent trying to 
gather new X data. 
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Faster Trees, Strong Straws 
It is almost a law that farmers must 
rise early, work late. receive little return 





North American 
Gas and Electric Company 


Class “A’’ Stock—$1.60 Dividend Series 


UARTERLY dividends at the rate of 
$1.60 per share per annum have been 
paid in cash since the issuance of this stock. 
Stockholders were given the option of tak- 
ing the February 1st, 1930, quarterly divi- 
dend in Class “‘A” Stock in lieu of cash, in 
the amount of one share of Class “‘A”’ Stock 


for each 40 shares of such stock held. 


At the present market price the income on 
a cash basis is about 6.24%. The income 
on a stock basis is about 10%. 


Complete information about the Company and 
its Class “‘A’”’ Stock may be had by asking for 


AV-3023 


AC.ALLYN*7COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
100 W. Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad Street 


and other principal cities 
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for their labor. If the prediction of Dr, 
Ralph McKee of Columbia University, 
made last week before The Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, comes true, this rou- 
tine will be upset. 

Dr. McKee, financed by Oxford Paper 
Co., has worked for four years on new 
hybrid poplar trees which will mature 
rapidly, be suitable for paper manufacture. 
Aided by New York Botanical Garden 
experts, he has developed roi hybrids 
from the 21 species of poplar. Fourteen 
of the hybrids are specially suited to paper- 
making by virtue of their precocity: in 
eight years they attain a growth which 
takes normal poplars 45 years to reach. 

A crop of this kind would allow a farmer 
eight years between harvests, would yield 
him a crop far more valuable than similar 
crops of wheat or corn. The cost of 
McKee peplar seedlings is about $5 per 
acre. In eight years the crop is worth $600 
per acre. Over a like period, $240 per 
acre would be a fair return for wheat 
crops. Poplars can also be grown on bar- 
ren soil that now produces nothing. In 
addition to being valuable for papermak- 
ing, tree harvests could be sold as cellulose 
for rayon manufacture.* 

When trees become crops, forest con- 
servation will cease to be a problem. And 
in the February issue of Cellulose, a new 
trade magazine, the late Dr. Edwin Emery 
Slosson of Science Service gives the answer 
of the Woodman who was asked to spare- 
that-tree. “Sure,” says Woodman, “I can 
spare them all, for I can grow wood 
quicker in weeds and shrubs. Trees are 
not the only means of producing cellulose.” 

Dr. Slosson predicted that crop trees, 
which grow at the rate of 10% per year 
for the first 15 years and at the rate of 4% 
as they approach maturity, will never be 
allowed to reach their full growth. When 
they are allowed to mature, only 50% of 
them is used at the sawmill. Sapling for- 
ests will be harvested—perhaps by Paul 
Bunyanesque mowing machines—and put 
through a process which will reduce their 
fibres to a mossy mat; then remolded. 
remade into wood, of any dimension, any 
hardness. This process is now being used 
in Mississippi to manufacture “Masonite” 
from. sawdust, chips and other refuse 
lumber. 

Research workers, practical men, have 
ever been on the search for means to 
utilize waste material. ‘“Bagasse,’” the 
refuse material left after the sap has been 
removed from sugar cane, used to present 
a problem because it was expensive to dis- 
pose of. This is now being made into 
board called Celotex, which is used as the 
plaster base and insulator. Reversing the 
old order, sugar is now the by-product in 
some places where cane is planted to yield 
the board material. 

Cornstalks are used to produce paper 
and a kind of lumber, ‘“Maizewood” 
(Tim_E, Dec. 24, 1928). 





*Rayon is produced from any form of cellulose, 
primarily cotton. When made of wood (viscose 
rayon) it is treated with sodium hydroxide which 
reduces it to alpha cellulose. After this it is 
treated with carbon bisulphide. After one more 
step an orange-colored, syrupy liquid results 
which is forced through tiny holes, forming fila- 
ments, which after being treated in baths become 
rayon thread. From a laboratory invention, 
rayon has grown to be the world’s third largest 
textile. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND W1irRE COMPANY 

Pac. Coast Dist ributors—United States Steel Products Co. 





















































Southwestern Bell Telephone Company Building, St. Louis, Mo. — A pollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets 
used for heating and ventilating sheet metal work 


SHEET METAL—For Buildings Like This 


For concrete forms, metal lath, doors, 
partitions, trim, sash, ventilating systems, 
furniture, lockers—in fact, from heat- 
ing plant to skylight AMErican Sheets 
will be found specially adapted for per- 
manent structures. 

Choose AMERICAN Sheets for 
buildings that are thoroughly 
fireproof, and replete with every 
convenience, at moderate cost. 
This Company manufactures a 
complete line of Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Formed Roofing 
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Save with Steel 


and Siding Products, Sheets for Metal 
Furniture and other special purposes, 
and Tin and Terne Plates—adaptable for 
all uses to which sheet metal is suited 
in modern building and construction. 
When maximum rust-resistance 
is a factor, specify for KEysToNE 
Copper Steel—the original rust- 
resisting copper steel alloy. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Send 
for Anti-Corrosive Metal booklet. 
It is of particular interest to all 
buyers and users of sheet metals. 


CONTRIBUTOR TO TRADE RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FLAT ROLLED STEEL MANUFACTURERS 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GenerAL Orrices: Frick Building, PittssurGu, PA. i 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY 
—Columbia Dept , San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Lxfort Distriiutors— United States Steel Products Co., New York City 


= 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Straw. virtually valueless as a fertilizer. 
has always been a problem. Farmers burn 
a large percentage of the 50 million tons 
produced each year. Some is being used 
(250,000 tons) to produce an insulating 
board whose heat conductivity is compa- 
rable to balsa wood and cork. Also from 
straw an artificial lumber will soon be 
produced which will have tensile strength 
of hickory. The current issue of Judustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry predicts that 
this ‘‘straw” lumber will soon be in plenti- 
ful production and use. Thus plains re- 
gions, where trees are scarce and lumber 
expensive, may in time be able to grow 
their barns and houses with their wheat. 


Another new product is Zalmite, named 
for Zalmon Simmons, president of Sim- 
mons Co. (beds). Similar to Bakelite, 
this new synthetic resin will take a 
high gloss, will make strong, tough beds 
which can be stamped out by single clips 
of ponderous machines. Carefully guarded 
is the secret process by which this 
Zalmite is made. Zalmon Simmons when 
questioned. facetiously replies that it con- 
sists of “peanut shells and burlap bags.” 

Synthetic resins (like Zalmite) are basi- 
cally a chemical synthesis of phenol (car- 
bolic acid), formaldehyde and some form 
of nitrogen. Wood flour is used as a filler. 
Zalmite is rendered light and porous by 
sending a blast of air through the soft 
uncast material. 








Houdini, Doyle 


Wilhelmina Houdini has waited three 
and one-half years for word from her late 
husband Harry, magician and ghost-buster 
Before he died he promised to communi- 
cate with her from the grave if possible 
Many have been her attempts, all futile. to 
talk with him. Often she has been ap- 
proached by mediums who claimed 
spiritual contact, but she knew they were 
all faking. She and Houdini prearranged 
a code, in which no medium has yet 
brought word from him. 

Last week, her patience exhausted, Mrs. 
Houdini announced that she has lost all 
hope of- effecting contact with her husband. 
that his attempt to Houdinize* himself 
from the (a) spirit world has been a fail- 
ure, that this is another proof that Spirit- 
ualism is all fakery. Spiritualists retorted 
that it proved nothing. Some even charged 
that Houdini’s spirit is being stubborn. 


Another spiritualist development of last 
week was the resignation o: Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle from the British Society for 
Psychical Research, after 36 years mem- 
bership. Reason: the flaying. by Theodore 
Besterman, Secretary of the Society, of a 
book delineating wonders accomplished by 
an Italian medium.t+ 

After reviewing the performance of the 
medium, Besterman concluded: “To put 
forward such a book as this as a serious 
contribution to psychical research 
with such claims of infallibility is to 
bring our subject into contempt and dis- 
repute.” 

“ 


Incensed, Sir Arthur retorted: “... 
[The work of the Society] is an evil in- 


*Houdinize—“to release or extricate oneself 
from confinement, bonds, etc.” 
nall’s dictionary ). 

+Modern Psychic Mysteries, Millesimo Castle, 
Jialy, by Gwendolyn Kelley Hack. 


(Funk and Wag- 


fluence—is anti-spiritualist..”” He called for 
other members to resign with him. Replied 
the Society: “There is nothing but an 





Wide World 


Wipow 


From the grave, nothing in the right code. 


HovupDiNI 


honest difference of opinion. While Sir 
Arthur regards spiritualism as a ‘cult,’ 
the Society was founded to carry on crit- 
ical investigation.” 





MEDICINE 





Psittacosis v. U.S. 

Searching for the cause and cure of a 
disease is very much like driving a nitro- 
glycerine wagon: it seems safe at the time 
but trouble may come any moment. 
Trouble came last week to some research- 
ers in the U. S. Public Health Service’s 
l:.boratory at Washington. Searching for 
the cause and cure of psittacosis (parrot 
fever), eleven of them came down with 
the disease. The laboratory had to be 
closed, leaving psittacosis a momentary 
victor over the U. S. Government.* 

Prior to last week health officials had 
thought that contact with infected parrots 
was necessary to contract parrot fever. To 
explain the fact that three of the stricken 
researchers had not been within 30 ft. of a 
dead parrot, it was necessary to go off on a 
new tack. The new tack: parrot fever is 
extremely contagious 

One of the researchers. Harry B. Ander- 
son, died before he could be treated with 
a new serum, made from the blood of 
psittacosis sufferers. which the laboratory 
had developed. If the others recover they 
have their own efforts to thank. 

Following the death. Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming. to protect other labora- 
tory workers from the contagion. decided 
to move further psittacosis research to 
some isolated quarantine island along the 
Atlantic seaboard 


*Coincident with the closing of the laboratory, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Ernest Lee 
Jahncke ordered all parrots off all U. S. ships of 
war. 


Hot Rabbits 

Feverish rats and rabbits scamper about 
the Research Laboratory of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. No common 
fever but one artificially induced, by 
short-length ether waves, makes them 
suffer. 

Researcher E. L. Manning of General 
Electric told listeners at the Engineers 
Club, Philadelphia, last week: “We have 
learned to build vacuum tubes which 
broadcast such a short-length wave (1 in.) 
that people in the neighborhood will have 
their blood temperatures raised.” 

Value of this discovery lies in the proba- 
bility that fever is a natural attempt of 
the body to kill off bacteria that are 
attacking it. By getting the jump on na- 
ture. Researcher Manning believes he will 
be able to cure ordinary colds, prevent 
pheumonia, treat other maladies. 

Rabbits and rats, infected with dis- 
eases similar to human ills, have appar- 
ently been cured by this method. Danger 
lies in the fact that fever waves might 
easily be developed into death waves 





All-Meat Controversy 

Last August four physicians of the Rus- 
sell Sage Institute at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, announced after three months 
deliberation that Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
and Karsten Anderson, Arctic explorers, 
had not harmed themselves by living on an 
all-meat diet for one year and ten days. 
Said the physicians: ‘In general, white 
men, after they have become accustomed 
to the omission of other foods from their 
diet, may subsist on an exclusive meat 
diet in a temperate climate without dam- 
age to health or efficiency.” Said Meat- 
Eater Stefansson: “I am wide awake and 
am more aggressive in my work than I 
was before I started this test. . . . They 
[the vegetarians] are like religious fa- 
natics. Eating vegetables and fruits is just 
like a form of religion.” 

Last week Dr. Louis Harry Newburgh 
of the University of Michigan’s Medical 
College, no fanatic, gave out a statement. 
He related en experiment he had con- 
ducted: a laboratory worker, 32, fed a 
diet of 32% lean meat for a period of six 
months, developed nephritis (kidney in- 
flammation). Concluded Dr. Newburgh: 
“The Stefansson test was not an all-meat 
diet, since only 20% was muscle fibre. or 
lean meat. The rest was animal fat. This 
Arctic diet had no more lean meat or 
protein than an ordinary diet. . Stef- 
ansson’s experiment cannot have any greal 
significance.” 

pea eee 
Helping Horses 

This spring and summer many a horse 
will feel the sharp thrust of a hypodermic 
needle; will be injected with meningitis 
bacilli. Thus horses will help in the devel- 
opment of a serum to fight a new strain ol 
cerebrospinal meningitis which, originat- 
ing among Chinese workers in California 
last year, is moving eastward across the 
country. 

Last week, the American Medical As- 
sociation calmed fearsome people; assured 
them there is no immediate cause to worry 
because epidemic meningitis is a “winter 
disease.” 
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TULSA 


is the 





World's LEADING fuel Center 


Long concerned, as the World’s Oil Capital, 
in developing petroleum resources, Tulsa has 
herself only recently awakened to the fact that 
she stands pre-eminent in ALL the great fuels— 
is, in fact, by so tremendous a margin as to 
leave no room for argument whatever—the lead- 
ing fuel center of the entire world. 


This fact is highly significant. Considered in 
combination with Tulsa’s other industrial advan- 
tages, her fine climate, and her central location— 
it suggests that Tulsa is destined to become an 
industrial center of mammoth proportions. 

NATURAL GAS is the industrial fuel par 
excellence. The United States produces probably 
95% of the world’s present supply of natural 
gas. Oklahoma accounts for over 20% of this 
production, (chart indicates billions of cubic 
feet); and the five states shown produce 58% 
of the nation’s total. Tulsa is by an over- 
whelming margin, the Gas Capital of the World. 

PETROLEUM is the source of both Gasoline 





Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest ~- 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 


and Fuel Oils. The United States produces 70% 
of the world’s petroleum. In value of oil 
produced (chart indicates millions of barrels) 
Oklahoma leads all states, and with the other 
states shown produces 67% of the nation’s oil. 
COAL is perhaps the greatest single asset 
of the United States, which contains over half 
of the entire world’s coal reserves. If a state’s 
importance. as a coal center be measured 
by the combined reserves of itself and the bor- 
dering states, Oklahoma stands second in the 
nation as a coal center, being surpassed only by 
Wyoming, (chart indicates billions of tons). Okla- 
homa has a larger variety of high grade coal than 
any other state but one, and at present national 
consumption figures could supply her forty-eighth 
of the nation’s needs for 6,000 years. Tulsa lies 
at the heart of Oklahoma’s coal deposits. 
Tulsa is an industrial center of amazing possi- 
bilities. Our new Survey tells a story with 
which every industrialist should be familiar. Mail 
the coupon and we will send a copy promptly 


of Tulsa. 





Industrial Commissioner 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. T, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Please send me without obli- 
gation your new industrial survey 


2, oe | ” 


Send for 
this Book 


TIME 
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Enough golf. Not enough exercise. Fine 
to. keep your waist-line in shape. Not 
specialized enough to keep mouth and 
teeth healthy. What they need is Tek- 
sercise with a Tek tooth brush. Here’s 
the way: 

Take Tek by the shaft. Comfortable 
grip, hasn’t it? Start brushing. Feel the 
spring in the bristles. Tek is small and 
nimble, reaches all the teeth. Your gums 
begin to tingle with health. That’s the 
automatic part of Tek-sercise. While 
you clean your teeth, the extra width 
of Tek’s brush-head stimulates your 
gums. 

Get a set of Tek brushes today. Per- 
fectly matched in brushing ability. Dif- 
fering only in their handles. One con- 
tains dental floss ready for use. Product 
of Johnson & Johnson, world’s largest 


makers of dental and surgical dressings. 








NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


Tek 


the modern 
TOOTH BRUSH 


B36 hoe: 


a day isnt 
enough | 


exercise « 
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e 

You need two brushes, say dental 
authorities, one for morning, one 
for evening. This assures dry, effi- 
cient bristles. Tek handlesare made 
in six colors, of Lucite or amber. 
Tek with flat handle 50c.; Tek with 
floss in handle 75c. Tek Jr. 35c. 
ae 
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Peck’s Bad Boys 

The famed prankish chronicle Peck’s 
Bad Boy was written in 1883 by George 
W. Peck, in whose Milwaukee Sum the 
chronicles first appeared. In apology, 
Humorist Peck said of his Boy: “But he 
shuffles through life until the time comes 
for him to make his mark in the world. 

Then those who said he would bring 
up in State Prison, remember that he 
always was a mighty smart lad. Kes 

Last week came news of the smart lads 
of another Peck who really had landed 
in a State prison. They were the shame- 
faced inmates of Connecticut School for 
Boys (reformatory at Meriden) where 
James S. Peck is farm superintendent. 
Bad boys under 16 are confined under the 
thin pretense of a boarding school régime. 
Connecticut Schoolboys are not dis- 
charged but “graduated.” 

Six weeks ago one young culprit, Austin 
Mills, stabbed a fellow prisoner, Raymond 
Brown, with a pitchfork. Brown died. 
His mother sued the State for $50,000. 
Immediately three investigation commit- 
tees were set to work. Chief witness for 
the complainants was Farm Superintend- 
ent Peck. Said he: 

“This cruelty to the boys has almost 
driven me crazy. They come to me with 
horrible tales. They tell me of being 
flogged for minor offenses. They show me 
their black eyes and tell me that they 
have been beaten with clubs or fists. 

“They confide in me the misery of soli- 
tary confinement sentences, when they are 
fed on nothing but bread and water. | 
have complained repeatedly to Superin- 
tendent Boyd. I do not believe he sanc- 
tions these inhuman acts. But nothing 
is done. I expect to lose my job but it 
will be worth while if the school can be 
cleaned up. “s 

Last week Peck’s expectation came 
true. For defending his bad boys, he was 
dismissed. 





o—— 


Death of a King 

During the years 1914 to 1922, some 
goo boys attended The Hill School at 
Pottstown, Pa. There, as their headmas- 
ter, they knew an erect, square-shouldered 
young man with crisp, rufous hair, square 
chin, and wide blue eyes that combined 
the attentiveness of a scholar, the vigi- 
lance of a martinet, the red-veined nerv- 
ousness of a stallion. Boys, now men 
who remember those eyes and the wide 
mouth that always trembled when it was 
trying to be most deliberate, know that 
Dwight Raymond Meigs was a combina- 
tion of strong forces. “The King,” the 
boys called him, some in fear, some in 
admiration, few with warmth. 

Dr. John Meigs, his patriarchal Presby- 
terian father, had raised The Hill to a 
high place among U. S._ preparatory 
schools. His mother, “Mrs. John,” re- 
mained at the school, a matriarchal and 
religious influence, an embodiment of Hill 
tradition, while the young King carried 
on after his father’s death. He had been 
to Yale and Oxford. He had firm ideas 
about efficiency of body and mind. He 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


aed department of your busi- 
ness on your desk every morn- 
ing... marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


Fresh Business News 
The answer is daily reports. . . fig- 
ures that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 
With Elliott-Fisher you get 


these figures at nine o’clock every 


Elliott-Fisher ~ 


Flat Surface Accounting -Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’’ ——— 


morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 


No Payroll Additions 
Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 

The Elliott-Fisher 
flat surface ac- 


counting - writing 
machine 


even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 
Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 










General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 




































NOWING that there are always many 

to applaud a Vol. 1, No. 1, FORTUNE'S 
publishers somewhat discounted the flat- 
tering response which greeted FORTUNE’s first 
(February) issue. . . . But with the March 
issue came a volume of more considered, 
more penetrating praise, and an impressive 
volume of new, unsolicited subscriptions 


(S10 the year). 


. . Clearly, Forruner has 


been discovered by those it seeks to reach. 


“20,000 average for 1930” is FORTUNE’S 
net paid circulation guarantee. The cur- 


rent issue (April) will be paid for by over 
28,000 people, the May issue by over 30,000. 
Fortune’s publishers now take pleasure 


in guaranteeing for 1931, an average net 


paid circulation of 





TIME, Inc., Publishers 


“For those whose stake in this Industrial Civilization 


as greatest 
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administered the school as a business con- 
cern, left teaching to the teachers, led 
prayers like a chairman-of-the-board. An 
able tennis player, he coached the tennis 
team, then mastered golf mechanically 
and coached that too. Those were his 
two closest contacts with the boys except 
when they appeared before him as culprits 
or petitioners or to receive their diplomas, 
Kinglike, he dressed in the height of 
fashion, held himself apart, aloof. 

Changes came over The Hill after its 
young King left. A certain tension in its 
atmosphere was relaxed. The place was 
pervaded first by the mellowness of its 
acting headmaster, ancient Greek Profes- 
sor Alfred Grosvenor Rolfe; then by the 
robustious inefficiency of Dr. F. Boyd 
Edwards, who was called from a New 
Jersey pulpit to be headmaster; finally 
by the brisk but sympathetic force of 
James Isaac Wendell, formerly executive 
secretary to Dwight Meigs, who succeeded 
Dr. Edwards two years ago. (TIME, Sept. 
24, 1928:) 

After he left the school, Dwight Meigs 
changed too. “Family interests” were 
given as the reason for his departure. His 
father had left extensive timber lands in 
Tennessee which needed administering. 
But old Hill boys noted that just one 
year after leaving the school, Dwight 
Meigs was divorced.* Stories circulated 
which bore out the dormitory gossip of 
1914 to 1922 at The Hill, that Dwight 
Meigs enjoyed, with characteristic thor- 
oughness, other things than discipline and 
leading prayers. In the autumn of 1923 
he married Ruth Payne of Harrisburg, 
Pa., and went to live in Knoxville, Tenn. 

One night last week Dwight Meigs of 
Knoxville telephoned his four _ best 
friends, asking them to come straight to 
his apartment and help him “put over a 
big deal.” Knoxville had just had a bad 
fire. Perhaps, thought his friends, Meigs 
had thought up a way to recoup from 
Knoxville’s ashes some of the losses, in 
timber and realty, which had practically 
ruined him in recent years. Or perhaps— 
for he had come to be regarded as Knox- 
ville’s most cultured and cynical citizen. 
a leader in the town’s “fastest” set— 
perhaps he had some particularly divert 
ing joke to play. 

The friends found Dwight Meigs, once 
a King, with a revolver in his hand, a 
bullet hole in his head. They sent the 
body to aged “Mrs. John” at Pottstown 
for burial. Old Hill boys were genuinely 
Sorry. 

“So-Called Banquet’”’ 

Rutgers University’s sophomores last 
week held their annual banquet. Taken 
aback were they when Dr. Fraser Metz- 
ger, Dean of Men, notified them before 
receiving an invitation that, “having ceased 
to go to banquets which were mere 
drunks,” he must decline for Dear Old 
Rutgers. Further remarks: 

“I’m through going to so-called ban- 
quets where the kick of modern hooch and 
cheap entertainment are substituted for 
the pleasures of breaking bread with a 
group of your classmates.” 


*Mrs. Ruth Averell Meigs now lives in Man- 
hattan, conducts a successful decorating business 
on Park Ave. Her daughter Marcia was 4 
débutante this winter. 
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IN THE MEN WHO 


Year after year, since the first 


golden nugget was found, men 
have come out of the east and the 
north and the south to test the 


promise of the Golden West ... to 
learn the secret of its city by the 
Golden Gate. 


Month after month new thou- 
sands are coming; some for the 
simple pleasure that living here 
holds, others—alert, seeing the fu- 


ture—bent on its fair reward... 


And the city foreseen by those 
first men is the city San Francisco 
has come to be. Close beneath her 
fabled hills a fascinating harbor 
has grown to rank second in the 
United States in value of water- 
borne tonnage. Three great trans- 
continental railroads compete to 
serve her people...and 11,000,- 
000 people living west of the Rocky 
Mountains, who are served from 
San Francisco more quickly and 
cheaply than from any other city. 
San Francisco centers the most con- 
centrated population in the West. 
(Half the people of California live 


within a radius of one hundred 


and fifty miles.) Situated in the 


midst of 


unlimited natural re- 


sources, it is not astonishing that 


this city should be headquarters 
for the leading financial, railroad, 


thipping, lumber, manufacturing 
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THIS SCENE 


and distributing interests of the 
whole Pacific Coast. 

But imaginations quicken in 
the men who work and play in 


California’s sun. 900,000,000 peo- 
ple in the lands bordering the 
Pacific are fast developing new, 
modern desires and San Francisco 
is the natural gateway for the com- 
merce that will go to satisfy these 
wants. As surely as it leads the 
West today, this city’s leadership 
will be extended in the great Pa- 
cific Era that is coming. 

Plan now to spend this year’s 
vacation in the brilliant out-door- 
land that San Francisco centers. 
You'll find a choice of half a hun- 
dred famous places, high in quiet 
mountains or down beside the sea 
—and always, this thought-provok- 
ing city close at hand: 

Californians Inc. want to tell 
you more about San Francisco and 
that it 


the California centers— 


come to 


Send 


where thousands who 
visit, return again to live! 
your name and address for two 


worth-while illustrated books: 


“Why Manufacturers Choose San 
Francisco” and “California Vaca- 


tions.” 





Address Californians Inc., De- 
partment 1503, 703 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


4 








al ee 
(Ptysicaans 

in the worlds largest 

hospital agree the new 


VALET BLADE 


is easter on the face 


NE physician after another in Chi- 

cago’s famous Cook County Hospital 
prefers the new Valet blade—definitely 
and outspokenly. Experience has con- 
vinced these authorities that the new 
Valet is easier on the face—a valuable pro- 
tection against infections. It glides lightly | 
—smoothly—without irritating the skin, 

We asked: “Will it prevent skin troubles 
caused by improper shaving?” Nine out 
of 10 answered, ‘“‘Yes.’”’ Dermatologists 
everywhere prescribe the new Valet for | 
the correction of such conditions! 

This remarkable blade is built by 
advanced precision methods for use in the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor—the only razor 
that does not require removal of the blade 
before or after stropping, shaving or 
cleaning. 








All dealers now have the new Valet 

blade in stock. 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,INc. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 











The NEw VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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California Cults 

Big, blue-eyed Judge Joseph Frederick 
Rutherford, 60, lives in a ten-room Span- 
ish mansion, No. 4440 Braeburn Road, San 
Diego, Calif. Last week he deeded No. 
4440 Braeburn Road, an adjacent two-car 
garage and a pair of automobiles to King 
David, Gedeon, Barak, Samson, Jephthae, 
Samuel and sundry other mighties of an- 
cient Palestine. Positive is he that they 
are shortly to reappear on earth. Said 
he: “I have purposely landscaped the place 
with palm and olive trees so these princes 
of the universe will feel at home when 
they come to offer man the chance to 
become perfect.” 

Judge Rutherford’s deed can scarcely be 
considered eccentric, for his conviction 
that the sunny boulevards of San Diego 
are soon to be trod by men with the light 
of ages in their eyes is presumably shared 
by the 1,000,000 members of the Inter- 
national Bible Students Association and 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, 
of both of which Judge Rutherford is 
President. In 34 nations these members 
have read his declarations as editor of 
both the Watch Tower and Golden Age 
magazines. 

Judge Rutherford was born on a Mis- 
souri farm, practiced law at Boonville, 
acquired a circuit judgeship, continued 
practice in St. Louis, Kansas City. He 
accompanied the late William Jennings 
Bryan on his first Presidential campaign 
tour, announcing him as “appointed by 
God to straighten out the problems of the 
world.” Mr. Bryan’s example inspired 
Judge Rutherford to wear habitually a 
black bow tie. In 1916 he succeeded the 
late Charles Taze Russell of Brooklyn, 
founder-president of the Internationa! 
Bible Students Association. 

Members of this organization designate 
themselves as Bible Students. Their creed 
holds that Biblical prophecies govern all 
earthly events. By careful scrutiny of 
Holy Writ, the Bible Students have dis- 
cerned that three periods of time, termed 
“cosmos,” prevail in human affairs. Cos- 
mos I began with Adam, ended with the 
Flood. Cosmos II began with the Flood, 
ended with the World War. Cosmos III, 
begun in 1914, will end in 2874, when 
“The Kingdom of God” will fill the whole 
world. An erroneous prophecy that the 
year 1928 would provide a cataclysm— 
‘Nations will battle; the dead will be dung 
on the earth’—upset considerably the 
Bible Students’ calculations, but the major 
tenets of their belief are as yet unshaken. 

Newsmen last week asked Judge Ruther- 
ford whether he would not be troubled by 
bogus Davids applying for admission to 
consecrated No. 4440 Braeburn Road. 
Said he: “I realized the possibility of 
some old codger turning up bright and 
early some morning and declaring he was 
David. The men whom I have designated 
to test the identity of these men are 
officers of my societies. . They will be 
divinely authorized to know impostors 
from the real Princes.” 

It would be idle to deny that organized 
religion is sore beset in the present age. 
Agnosticism and atheism are on the rise. 


Protestantism is struggling for Unity. 
Catholicism reiterates its commands but 
has a hard time enforcing them. In Russia 
is the unprecedented spectacle of the Com- 
munistic anti-religious crusade. Thou- 
sands of persons, dissatisfied with the 
faiths of their fathers, seek new spiritual 
footholds. Thus, as always in such 
troubled times, there is a flourishing of 
cults, of religious novelties and new fash- 
ions in faith. Flowery, sun-drenched Cali- 
fornia, where Nature exhibits herself in 
mystical opulence, where plenty of people 
have plenty of money, where there are 
many invalids contemplating eternity, is 
particularly propitious for this flourishing. 





International 
Hon. JOSEPH FREDERICK RUTHERFORD 
For King David, a two-car garage. 


Recent years have witnessed a_ great 
burgeoning of California cults. Examples: 

The Rosicrucian Fellowship. In 
Oceanside is a fellowship founded by one 
Max Heindel who wrote a book called 
Cosmo-Conception while living in a Man- 
hattan boarding house on a diet of milk 
and shredded wheat. Object of his cult: 
to distribute literature on Western learn- 
ing, to practice spiritual healing through 
agents known as “Elder Brothers” and “In- 
visible Helpers.” There are no_ public 
ceremonies; a maxim of the fellowship is 
in substance: “Know all things but remain 
unknown.” Founder Heindel died in 1916, 
his work is now continued by his wife and 
her associates. 

The Rosicrucian Brotherhood in San 
José, directed oy H. Spencer Lewis, In- 
perator for North America, onetime Jew- 
ish salesman, is joined to an international 
brotherhood conducted, like Freemasonry. 
on the lodge system. It extols good 
citizenship, patriotism, scientific and cul- 
tural self-improvement. Its primary SsIg- 


nificance is not religious. It claims descent 
from an occult and ancient line supposedly 
including the Egyptian sages and Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
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Jefferson.* Its ritual is elaborate, archaic, 
Egyptian in symbolism. Imperator Lewis 
recently threatened suit against Mrs. 
Heindel of Oceanside because she em- 
ployed the term Rosicrucian in connection 
with her fellowship. 

Theosophists. On Point Loma is the 
International Headquarters of the vast 
Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical 
Society, founded in Manhattan in 1875 by 
Madame Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, long 
led by the late Katherine Tingley. The 
late Lyman Judson Gage, San Diego 
banker, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
McKinley and Roosevelt Cabinets, was 
an ardent Point Loma Theosophist. The 
cult attempts to harmonize with all great 
faiths, but is deeply colored in its observ- 
ances and specific modes of thought by 
Eastern philosophers and prophets. In 
glass-domed buildings on Point Loma 
children may attend a Theosophical school. 
Excellent is -the musical education ob- 
tained therein. 

The Order of the Star in the East 
recently established a 1,000-acre colony, 
one of four world centres, in Krotona, Ojai 
Valley. It is the U. S. headquarters of 
82-year-old Dr. Annie Besant’s Theosoph- 
ical Society, a schismatic offshoot of the 
Blavatsky-Tingley cult. Constant is the 
conflict between the two; each is anxious 
not to be confused with the other. Dr. 
Besant’s teachings are very closely linked 
with Eastern thought, occult and mystical. 
She has proclaimed her famed, sloe-eyed 
Hindu protégé, Krishnamurti, to be the 
vehicle of the World Teacher (i.e. the di- 
vine spirit at times appropriates his physi- 
cal organism, speaks through him as it 
spoke through Jesus, Mohammed, etc.). 
Once an avid tennis-player and tea-drinker 
at Oxford and on the Riviera, he arrived 
last week in Krotona to begin new vigils 
and meditations. The Besant Society be- 
lieves that children born on the Pacific 
Coast, Canada and Australia (or other 
fresh, unexhausted lands) are creatures of 
anew, sixth race, capable of seeing ethe- 
real spirits, possessed of clairvoyance. All 
other people living are said to derive from 
the fifth, or Arian root race. Another Be- 
sant belief: California is highly electrical, 
hence occult manifestations are frequent. 
Great is the hope of the Society that Kro- 
tona will prove a breeding place of strap- 
ping, golden children. 

The Apostle Faith Movement has a 
branch in Los Angeles, claims to heal by 
correspondence, dispenses blessed handker- 
chiefs, 

The Holy City in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains is for men only. Its inhabitants 
wear long hair, sell barbecued pork and 
gasoline to travelers, broadcast from their 
own radio station, post signs reminding 
the countryside of the likelihood of Death. 
Their hillside retreat includes a dance hall 
irom which feminine shouting frequently 
echoes down the mountains. 


_ The Great Eleven lapsed after the 
Imprisonment of May Otis Blackburn 
(“Heel of God”). From one Clifford Dab- 
hey it is claimed she stole $40,000, having 
promised to reveal universal secrets. Mr. 
Dabney declared that she told him he was 
the Christ but could not prove it. 


meee 


*Certain 17th Century religious reformers 
called themselves Rosicrucians: creditable his- 
torians, however, have discovered no evidence 
that they were fraternally organized. 


| as this, Life Savers, Inc., 
| Port Chester, N.Y. will send 
to the writers FREE a box 


AGAIN...YOUTH GIVES AGE AN IDEA* 











es interesting letter is 
similar to many which 


Life Savers, Inc., receives. 


For accepted letters such 


of assorted Life Savers. 
What have you discovered about Life Savers? 
When do you and your children enjoy them 
most? Don't you find that they help diges- 
tion, sweeten the breath, soothe the throat i 
and are very delightful after smoking? 


Why not write us your letter today? 
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Country Club, where Gene 
the national open in 1922. He was one of 
the few golf officials who did not con- 
demn steel shafts when they were put on 
the market. He gave them a fair trial, 
repudiated the idea that they were invested 
shee aA with magic qualities which would make a 
jurisdiction over all amateur and open good golfer out of a bad one, defended 
tournaments and has been suspected of their use in tournaments against the U. S. 
deciding debated points in favor of ama- G A and the Royal & Ancient Club of 
teurs, the P G. A. has lacked funds, He announced that his first 
direction. Last week the . G. A. chose a G. A. would be to 
new head to be tsar of professional golf— aise the membership fees, so as to get 
Albert R. Gates of Chicago. His powers some money in the treasury; to give a 
are comparable to those of Tsars Kenesaw — ¢y 490 insurance policy with each member- 
Mountain Landis in baseball and Will H. ship; to guarantee larger discounts on 
Hays in the cinema. His functions: 1) to supplies; to send out “field representa- 
use the money of the organization tO pro- tives” to help pros with their problems. 
mote business for its 2,202 members, most 
of them golf instructors; 2) to codperate 
with the U. S. G. A. in running tourna- 
ments; 3) to see that professionals get the 
kind of treatment they want in competi- 
tion; 4) to administer discipline. 
Experienced, impartial, politic, Albert 
Gates has been president of the Western 
Golf Association four times. He was presi- 
dent of the Calumet Country Club 25 
vears ago. Now he is an official of Skokie 


; EUROPE. 





Tsar Gates Sarazen won 

The Professional Golfers’ Association 
has never been a potent organization. 
Created to protect the interests of paid 
golfers apart from their dealings with the 
U. S. Golf Association, which exercises 


St. Andrews. 
acts as Tsar of the P. 


Out of Green Lake 

Since she left Seattle in January to com- 
pete with famed swimmers in the south, 
Helene Madison had broken five world’s 
records, most of them in sprints. . She 
thought she could do better than that. 
Last week in Jacksonville over a 20-yd. 
course she swam 500 yds. while A. A. U. 
judges timed her. When she got out of 
the pool she had beaten the time for every 
standard distance from 200 to 500 yards. 














/ 


ALL EXPENSE MOTOR TOURS $395 _ Distance in Old Time Helene Madison’s 
rae Be aia Tin 
Passion Play ot Oberammergau; and France, Yds. (Min.: Sec.) Time 
Switzerland, Austria, ( sermany, Belgium, all ex- 200 2:25 2/5§ 2:23 
penses, $395. “All-of-Europe” Tour, $995. Ocean 220 41 1/5 30 

)| Passage, motor transportation, hotels, meals, sight- 
“| seeing programs provided. Ask for “Booklet E-30” 300 3:47 2/5 3:41 
& | The Travel Guild. inc Dept. 48. 1808 08 08. ictign boeing Ave..Chieage. 1. 400 <‘I< =*00 
(White tay for FRET BOOKLET 4 440 5:48 5:31 2/5 

500 6:36 6:17 








ANFORD'S 


S LIBRARY PASTE 
In The Water-Well Jar 








The Water-Well 
Jar keeps both 
brush and paste 
soft, sweet and 
clean 





By the time she was dressed and had 
eaten supper, telegrams began arriving 
from Seattle. The Chamber of Commerce 
wanted to know when she was coming 
home. Great plans had been made—a 
band, a banquet, a car with flowers & flags 
and room beside Helene for her father, 
Charles William Madison, honest Seattle 
cleaner-and-dyer. Obscure Seattlites got 
into print by telling how she learned to do 
the dog-paddle in Green Lake. 

Helene Madison swims “free-style,” 
which means she uses that adaptation of 





— 











Wide World 


HELENE MapIson 


Six world’s records in 300 yards. 


the Australian crawl which U. S. coaches 
have worked out as the fastest way in 
which a human being can propel itself 
through water. A swimmer using this 
stroke must have long, supple legs for much 
of the power comes from the hips, knees 
and ankles. The arms are used somewhat 
as in the trudgeon stroke. Helene Madi- 
son’s feet are narrower than those ol 
Johnny Weissmuller, famed male free- 
styler, but long enough to be good paddles. 
She has big hands and a tall, athletic body 
so matured by oe that it looks little 
like the body of a 16-year-old girl. She 
has blonde hair, an ‘uae of indolence 
and good-nature. Ray E. Daughters of 
the Crystal pool in Seattle taught her to 
swim. 





Who Won 


@, William (“Wild Bill”) Mehlhorn, mus- 
cular golfer who walks like a sailor and 
sometimes plays like one: first prize ol 
$5,000 on the windy, many- -bunkered, 
palm-plumed La Gorce course at Miami 
Beach, beating Horton Smith, who got 
$2,500, by one stroke. 

@ Slim Maribel Vinson, 17, sophomore 
at Radcliffe College, in an orange satin sult 
trimmed with black fur: the national ama- 
teur figure skating championship, at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

@ Marin, 8-metre boat from Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., sailed by Frederick Hoyt in 
a spanking breeze: a $5,000 replica of the 
galleon Santa Maria, called the King 0 
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Spain Trophy, beating the California 
Yacht Club syndicate’s Angelita off Point 
Fermin, Calif. 


@ Joseph Hall of San Francisco, 44-year- 
old cue-wielder: the national amateur three 
cushion billiard championship, beating one 
Frank Fleming 50 to 37 in 78 innings in a 
dull, cautious game in French Lick, Ind. 
@ The Argentine polo team—Manuel An- 
drada, José and Juan Reynal, Alfredo Har- 
rington—handicapped at 23 goals, with a 
$250,000 string of ponies: their tenth 
straight game on the Pacific coast against 
teams of famed U. S. stars including 8- 
goalers Elmer Boeseke and Eric Pedley. 
@ Primo Carnera, Italian brobdingnagian : 
a bout with one Frank Zavita in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., by a knockout (eleventh by 
Carnera in the U. S.) with a right to the 
ribs. 


@ Gus Sonnenberg, wrestler whose favor- 
ite “hold” is.a football tackle, billed as 
champion of the world in some states: a 
bout with Henri De Glane, French heavy- 
weight, who left the ring bleeding pro- 
fusely from both ears, with his chin cut, 
several broken ribs, concussion of the 
brain. 

@ Karl Koski, 30, Finnish carpenter, 
with a handkerchief over his bald head, 
clutching his sweater cuffs to keep his 
hands warm, passing through a brush fire 
and a field composed largely of Irishmen 
and other Finns; a national championship 
marathon (26 mi., 385 yds.), run around 
Silver Lake on Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Wolgast v. Bill 


Joseph La Scalza, 21-year-old r11o-lb. 
son of a Philadelphia carpenter with ten 
children, learned to be a floor-finisher but 
did not like the work. Four years ago 
he got a job sweeping out Jimmy Coster’s 
gym in Philadelphia. He started to fight, 
changed his name to Midget Wolgast. 
Last week in Madison Square Garden he 
climbed into a ring and sat down facing 
a little Negro laconically known as Black 
Bill, the other finalist in a tournament 
conducted to decide the flyweight cham- 
pionship of New York and Philadelphia. 

Black Bill bobbed smartly, threw a left 
hook, a straight right, flew off the ropes 
like a whirligig. Midget Wolgast danced 
round him in circles from left to right, 
his left hook working like the plunger of 
a sewing machine, his long hair flying. 
Every three or four rounds of the 15 that 
kept the crowd roaring, the Midget 
showed a new trick: breaking a wild 


flurry he would stand stock still, holding | 


his left hand high until Black Bill led at 
it, then whacking his right across; he 
caught Bill in the air coming off the ropes 
a a trapshooter catches a clay pigeon; 
he reached down, took hold of the rope, 
pulled this way and that for quick turns; 
he pressed both gloves against his own 
stomach like a waiter making a bow, then 
flashed them up in furious rataplans to 
Black Bill’s stomach and head. He won 
the championship. The crowd that 
cheered the decision went out comparing 
him to famed tiny fighters of the past— 
Midget Smith, Abe Attell, little Jack 
Sharkey—saying that once more the fly- 
Weight division was established as some- 
thing to see. 
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SERVING THE ff OF THE WEST 











7 is the West’s badge of maturity. Vast mountain 


reserves of raw elements waited centuries for adult regional industry to 
bring them development and national recognition.* 

Utah—combining iron ore, coal and lime within a 220-mile radius— 
now yields 500 tons of pig iron daily for low-cost shipment to Pacific Coast 
mills. Thus, California’s steel industry, centered at Pittsburg on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, has halved foreign imports of pig iron in four years while 
drawing upon western resources for an increased output. 

Dominant manufacturing and consuming area, California makes iron 


ANKING, 


at this key me- 
tropolis affords broad- 
gauged facilities for 
domestic and foreign 
business transactions of 
every sound character. 

7 7 y 
Correspondence is in- 
vited pertaining to 
western commercial or 
financial opportunities. 


and steel and allied products worth $400,000,000 
yearly. State oil industries buy $100,000,000 of annual 
equipment. Tin plate makes 700 million cans for Cali- 
fornia foods. And mammoth engineering projects 
(irrigation and power dams, and bridges) require 
huge contracts for structural steel materials. 

«Utah’s iron is emblematic of Western Empire de- 
velopment—which focuses upon the Port of San Fran- 
cisco as key city of western enterprise and America’s 
gateway to the Pacific world.» 


*Great eastern steel companies lately effected important Pacific Coast mergers. 


anh FOp,. 

fm: CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
“=x” BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company * Crocker First Company 








There are thousands of periodicals— 


There is just ONE Newsmagazine 





ELSEWHERE 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books, Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dep’t 








J -6 ‘New York City 











With this ingenious 
Lap Table you can read 
for hours in perfect 
comfort, either in a 
chair or in bed. 


Dozens of other uses, 
such as writing, study- 
J ing, drawing, sewing, 
typewriting, eating in 
bed, playing games, etc. 


Sent complete, post- 
paid, for five days’ trial, 
on receipt of $6.50. Or, 


write for free literature. 


Dept. 703, Forest Park, Ill. 
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“USA” 

To record sights, sounds, smells and 
other phenomena of the U. S. in a manner 
pleasing to persons who consider them- 
selves to be apart from the national mass 
in perception and appreciation, there last 
week appeared a quarterly titled U S A. 
Its progenitors: “The group centering in- 
formally around the Centaur Bookshop 
( Philadelphia ).” Of the first edition, 2,000 
copies were printed, price: $1 the copy. 
Lead-off article for Vol. 1 No. 1 was by 
Clifton C. Fadiman, editorial chief of 
Simon & Schuster (Manhattan publishers), 
contributor to The Nation. With lofty tol- 
erance, he set about defining the Repub- 
lic’s culture and U S$ A’s aim. Said he 
(italics his): 

“Judged by the standards of the artist, 
the Saturday Evening Post is clearly a 
sickening, a nauseating mess of hypocrisy 
and vulgarity. What I should like to em- 
phasize. however, is simply this: to judge 


the Saturday Evening Post by such stand- 
ards betrays two things: an astonishing 
lack of humor and an equally astonishing 
ignorance about the United States. 

“The American short-story ... sup- 
plies the good citizen with a half hour of 
pleasant amusement and diversion. The 
stories are tripe: the editors know it, the 
authors know it; and, if the public is in 
ignorance of the fact, I can’t see what 
harm that does... . 

“To call this process debasing or to talk 
about it as the product of the machine age 
is merely unhumorous and _ professorial. 
The Saturday Evening Post, the radio, the 
moving picture do not constitute, except 
by a poetic extension of the term, our 
‘national culture.’ Our national culture, 
like that of every other country, is com- 
posed of the best artistic writing we pro- 
duce, the best sculpture, music, etc. The 
rest is not ‘debased art’ at all: it is vulgar 
entertainment for the great majority who 
have a natural (and therefore perfectly 


Careful Planning 


One of the distinguishing charac- 


teristics of The American Ap- 


praisal Company is the care with 


which American Appraisal Service 


is designed to meet the specific 


requirements of each client. The 


strength of an appraisal, just as 


the strength of a bridge, depends 


to a large extent upon the excel- 


lence of the original specifications. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York 17 


Chicago + 


Milwaukee 


and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL 





ORGANIZATION 


sensible) desire to be entertained vulgarly,” 

At the pace and on the plane thus set 
by Critic Fadiman, U S A proceeded to 
present in rapid, sure-fire fashion, a mix- 
ture of the nation’s cultural foibles and 
virtues. Readers had no difficulty guess- 
ing which material was placed by the 
editors in which category. 

Foibles. On the red-white-and-blue 
cover appeared a photographic example of 
that familiar roadside sign: THE HOME- 
STEAD—TOURISTS. The frontispiece 
was a photograph of the gingerbread 
facade of a standard, middle-class, dwell- 
ing house of the ‘90s. The caption said: 
“Residence on Elmwood Avenue. In. 
habited, according to U. S. Census Statis- 
tics, by 4.6 persons.” 

Other Americana which U S A exhibited 
by photographic reproduction: dance 
marathons; flag-pole sitting; California 
ice-cream stands in the images of derbies, 
igloos, milk cans, shoes; the Model T 
Ford; Calvin Coolidge girded for bad- 
horse riding; George Herman (“Babe”) 
Ruth bussing his wife. 

Virtues. Such compliments as U S 4 
had to pay to U. S. culture were chiefly 
expressed by means of studied photography 
—arty shots of ballet dancing; a mecha- 
nistic fragment of a Ford factory; “a bril- 
liant and precise camera study of a barbed 
wire fence post.” Also there were essays 
and stories in the modernist manner. 


Noble Effort 

Citizens of Mexico City take their 
wives and children into ancient Chapulte- 
pec Park for outings. Suppose a man 
should go raving-mad during such an ex- 
cursion and suddenly strangle his wife and 
children for their pocket money or other- 
wise become sensationally criminal? 

In England such a case would not make 
Page 1 of the T7imes because that space is 
used for advertisements. In France the 
story would be so flavored with Gallic 
prosody in Le Temps that newsreaders 
would have difficulty in learning the who- 
what-where of the affair. In the U. S. the 
New York Times would publish dignified 
front-page headlines—and all the ghastly 
details. But in Mexico City, used though 
the. people are to blood and violence, the 
biggest and best Mexican newspaper, E! 
Excelsior, would omit the episode alto- 
gether. 

This situation is only a week old. EI 
Excelsior has hitherto joined with other 
Mexican dailies in playing up crime at its 
goriest. But thoughtful Mexicans have 
been saying that tle press may be to 
blame for such Mexican wrongdoing. El 
Excelsior last week voluntarily took this 
view, announced it would suppress all news 
of crime. Good Mexicans thought this 
action well befitted the daily whose circu- 
lation (61,500) and influence are the 
largest in the land. Well pleased was Edi- 
tor Manuel L. Barragan to be able to re- 
print a feather for Excelsior’s sombrero, 
a letter from President Ortiz Rubio, con- 
cluding: “. . . It would be desirable if all 
of Mexico’s press would second the noble 
effort of Excelsior.” 

U. S. newspapers periodically announce 
they will play down crime news—usually 
as a publicity stunt. The only consistently 
crimeless U. S. daily of any size: The 
Christian Science Monitor (132,058 «it- 
culation). 
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MENTHOL~COOLED 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 

+ « continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 


DO YOUR 
CIGARETTES 
K. oO. 

YOUR 
ENJOYMENT? 


¢++THEN CLINCH 
“HAPPY-MOUTH” 


IN $PUD’S 
COOLER SMOKE! 


As you near the end of a heavy smoking 
session... do your cigarettes floor your 
tobacco enjoyment? Then sign up with 
Spud. .and be always mouth-happy. 
Spud and Spud’s 16% cooler smoke hold 
the attention of your tobacco appetite. Be- 
cause the last Spud of the session leaves 
your mouth and throat as moist-cool and 
comfortable as the first Spud found it. 
This keeps your tobacco senses constantly 
alive to Spud’s selected leaf and blend... 
heightens all the more your keen enjoy- 
ment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. That’s 
why Spud enters the ring as the 1930 free- 
dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment! 
At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


CIGARETTES 


“SMOKE 169% COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 











The New York 


Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $45,000,000 


ANALYSIS 
and 
ADMINISTRATION 
OF ESTATES 


EXECUTOR 
and 
TRUSTEE 
UNDER WILLS 


100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 












Progress 

In Cebu, P. I., readers of Cebu’s leading 
journal, Progress (‘a daily of informa- 
tion”) read a screaming headline: IGOT, 
MALE, IS PREGNANT. There followed 
an account: 

“Residents arriving here from Santa 
Rosa, Opon, to attend the coming celebra- 
tion of Santo Nino, report that one Balbino 
Igot, sexton of the church of Santa Rosa, 
is pregnant. Balbino, an hermaphrodite 

. is barely 16 years old. 

“Balbino came to Cebu the other day 
to ask medical advice as to his sensational 
pregnancy. The physician confirmed Bal- 
bino’s pregnancy and told the hermaph- 
rodite that nothing could be done to 
remedy the situation. 

“Balbino was suffering stomachache 
some months ago. He vomited often times, 
especially after eating. He noticed that 
his abdomen has been gradually growing, 
and finally decided to consult a physician 
who positively declared that Balbino is 
really pregnant. 

“According to Santa Rosa folks, the 
whole community is all agog over Balbino’s 
pregnancy. They are at loss to comprehend 
the pregnancy of the man. The news about 
Balbino traveled fast and wide in Opon, 
and Balbino is the talk of all. 

“The priest of Santa Rosa advised Bal- 
bino to undergo operation. His case is the 
first of its kind in the world, according to 
local physicians who were asked to say 
about the matter. 

“There are, however, those who enter- 
tain belief that Balbino is not pregnant. 
They contend that the alleged pregnancy 
may only be an overgrowth of the flesh. 

“But whatever the scientists would say 
regarding the case, the people of Santa 
Rosa and the outlying districts of the 
barrio are positive that Balbino is pregnant 
six months.” 
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Record 

In Los Angeles, Floyd Waite spent 391 
hours buried six feet underground in a 
box connected with the surface by air 
pipes, a telephone. Said Floyd Waite on 
being disinterred: “I got the record.” 










———_e 








In Chicopee, Mass., H. William Lord, 
56, suddenly awakened from an amnesia 
which had made him for four years unable 
to tell what was going on, found he had 
grown a long beard. When told about 
Hoover, Lindbergh, the Philadelphia “Ath- 
letics,” and new size paper currency, H 
William Lord expressed surprise 





























Snow 

In Békés-Csaba, Hungary, one-half inch 
of black snow fell, was found to contain 
masses of small insects. 


Bridal 

In Evansville, Ind., Sebastian H. Willem, 
escaped lunatic, and Gertrude Shrewsbury. 
dishwasher in the Southeastern Hospital 
for the Insane, invited 300 loafers to 4 
“bridal” party for which they paid cash. 
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When informed that her husband had been | 


recaptured under these circumstances, 


Mrs. Willem professed devotion, said she | 


would try to get him released. 


“> 
Oo2——— 


Ratter 


In Baltimore, Md., George Hammonds | 


chased a rat down a hole, poked at the rat, 
found $100 in gold pieces under its nest. 


Naked 
In Salem, Mass., Kenneth Moffett, 
church organist, stepped among fallen trol- 


ley wires which burned off all his clothes | 


without hurting him. 
. eat ena 
Rabbit 


In Bradford on Avon, England, V. M. 


Fielding, judge in a rabbit show, was taken | 
to the hospital after being severely bitten 


by a Dutch rabbit. 


— 


Murderer 
In Manhattan, James Baker confessed 


he had committed frequent murders in | 


order to see his victims “‘wriggle.’’ About 
to be tried for the murder of Henry Gaw, 
James Baker was dismayed to read a letter 
from L. J. South, father of a chauffeur 
whom he had previously killed, to District 


Attorney Thomas C. T. Crain, offering | 


testimony, and asking for “the privilege of 
seeing him executed.” 
—— 


Holiday 


In Toulouse, France, Jean Vives, post- 


man, went mad when he could find no | 


mail to deliver. He perched on the roof 
of a house, tore off tiles which he hurled 


at passersby, was finally removed by the 


fire department. 


Menace 

In Philadelphia, Mrs. Elizabeth Beswick, 
mother of 18 children, thief, was described 
as “a lurking menace to society,” sentenced 
to five years in jail for fraud. 


Locusts 
_ At Tizza, Morocco, a train was delayed 
lor two hours by a flock of locusts crossing 
the track. 


Landlord 

In Waukesha, Wis., Phillip Voss burned 
down his house in order to evict eleven 
tenants who refused to pay rent. 


Ride 


In Pittsburgh, police found Henry Mul- | 


holland drunk and singing in the cab of a 
derailed trolley car which he had stolen, in 
gn he had been driving himself about 
the city, 


Tea 


In Scarborough, England, Mrs. Martha 
Seaton-Smith asked Mrs. George Reed 
whether she would like some tea. 

“Certainly I’d like tea!” cried Mrs. 
George Reed, and amid general laughter 
she slapped her hostess on the back, 
slapped with such gusto that Mrs. Seaton- 
smith suffered shock, indignity, sued. 

“The blow, while not malicious, was 
quite outside the common use of social 
intercourse,” ruled the Hull County Court 
last week, awarded damages of $335. 


— 





TIME 


Original duPont powder mill at Hagley 
Yard, estate of loam Copeland, Esgq., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Seah SR 


at 


andmarks to the Science Way 


The care of trees, whether singly or in large groups, is 


a phase of estate ownership offering ever greater interest. 
Nowadays those who are critical of results are turning 
more and more to Bartlett for expert guidance in this 
highly technical practice. To do so insures your receiving 
the most advanced method of an organization guided at 
every stage by the controlling genius of Science. For 
consultation address Stamford, Conn., or branch office 


nearest you. 


Jhe¥. A.LBARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT _— 
BARTLETT 


Branch offices: 4 ~ 
Philadelphia Boston Danbury, Conn. lea! Collar: 
Chicago White Plains Wilmington, Del. V7 fal 
Orange, N. J. Pittsfield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. t 3 
Westbury, L. I. bn 





Industry’s First Line of 


Defense Against Rust and 


Corrosion... TONCAN 


Grant pipe lines transport 


crude oil from wells far inland 


to the sea. Huge tankers receive 
the heavy fluid, carry it to far- 


off refineries. 


Toncan protects such great, 
expensive pipe lines from the 
ravages of destructive elements. 
Toncan, therust-resisting alloy of 
refined iron, copper and molyb- 
denum, provides plates and 
rivets for tankers, 
too; fortifies them 
against damaging 


rust and corrosion. 


after or 


Toncan pipe is still in service long 
inary pipe |has failed 


In fact, wherever the utmost 
protection, wherever real 
permanence is essential, you 


will find Toncan being used. 


On refrigerators and furnaces, 


on stoves and airplane han- 


gars, in building construction | 


and for roofing and gutters, 


culverts and cornices— | 


Toncan! 


Look for the Toncan trade- 
~= mark on exposed 
metal parts. It’s 
your guarantee 


of permanence. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
<JONC NCAN:: ” 


COPPER *e, id 


~All 
IRON 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORP., MASSILLON & CANTON, O. 
World’s Largest and Most Highly Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 


| Charles $ 


| structed under 1924 Navy 
| Mare Island, Calif. 


| Centennial” 





| by Chancellor of the 
| Snowden; 


troleum Association; 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National Affairs 

March 30—Celebration of Seward Day* 
in Alaska. 

April 8—lIllinois primaries for U. §. 
Senate. Republican antagonists: Senator 
Samuel Deneen, Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick. 

April to—Launching of light cruiser 
Chicago, seventh of 10,000-ton vessels con- 
program; at 


April 1o—Beginning of “Covered Wagon 
celebration, by proclamation 
of President Hoover. Occasion: tooth 
anniversary of departure of first wagon 
train from St. Louis toward the Oregon 
country. 

April ro—Launching of the Corsair, new 
$2,000,000 yacht of J. Pierpont Morgan; 
at Bath, Maine. 

April 11—Sixty-eighth birthday of Chief 


Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 


Foreign News 

March 30—Placing of foundation stone 
for Unknown Soldier memorial; at Athens. 
Greece. Occasion: beginning of seven- 
month centenary celebration of Greek in- 
dependence. 

April 3-14—Nantes Fair at 
France. 

April 14—Presentation of national 
budget to the British house of Commons 
Exchequer Philip 


Nantes, 


in London. 


Aeronautics 

March 29—Close of annual aviation 
exposition at Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 1—Close of aircraft show at Music 
Hall, Cincinnati. 

April 5—13—All-American aircraft show 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; at Detroit. 

Science 

April 5-9—Fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: at Manhattan, Hoboken, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 

April 7-11—Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society; at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 8, « Meeting of Society ot 
Automotive Engineers; at Detroit. 


Medicine 

March 30—April 
Health Week. ‘ 

April 1-5—Annual convention of Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association; at 
Hote! Statler, Boston. 

April 17, 13—Meeting of American As- 
sociation of Pathologists and _ Bacteri- 
in Manhattan. 


6—National Negro 


ologists; 


Business 
April 24, 25 of National Pe- 


at Cleveland. 


Music 


April 14—Joint recital by Pianist Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Violinist Mischa El- 


| man; at _ Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. 


*Commemorating William Henry Seward. 


| U. S. statesman influential in the purchase of 


Alaska from Russia (1867). 
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Sport 

BoaTs ; 

March 29-April 5—Detroit motor-boat 
and sportsman’s show; at Detroit. 

April 12—Oxford—Cambridge boat races 
from Putney to Mortlake, England. 

April 1g —Navy v. Columbie v. M. I. We 
at Annapolis, Md. 

Docs 

April 4, 5—Colorado 
show; at Denver. : 

April 4-6—Mississippi Valley Kennel 
Club show; at St. Louis. 

April 11, 12—Atlanta Kennel 
show; at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12, 13—Oakland Kennel Club 
show; at Oakland, Calif. 

GOLF 

March 
Women’s 
N.C. 

April 7-12—North & South Amateur; 
at Pinehurst. 

Lawn TENNIS 

March 31—South Atlantic champion- 
ship; Augusta Country Club, Augusta, Ga. 

April 14-19—North & South champion- 
ships; at Pinehurst Country Club, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

April 21—Mason & Dixon champion- 
ships; at Greenbrier Tennis Club, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


A Monty IN THE CouNTRY—AIl Na- 
zimova in Turgenev’s love-conflicts. 

Civic REPERTORY ZTHEATRE—Eva 
Gallienne’s company in notable plays. 

It’s A Wise Cu1Lp—Farcical mid-U. S. 
love affairs. 

Jovrney’s ENp—Gentlemanly British 
warriors. 

June Moon—The songwriting racket 
hilariously exposed. 

STREET SCENE—Kaleidoscope of Man- 
hattan tenement life. 

StrICTLY DISHONORABLE — Glancing 
comedy of a speakeasy night. 

Susway Express—Double 
the rush hour. 

Tue AppLteE Cart—Shavian arguments 
against Democracy. 

THe First Mrs. FrRASER—Pleasantries 
about divorce and re-marriage. 

Tue GREEN PasturEsS—Biblical history 
according to the Southern Negro. 

THe Last Mrre—Shattering study of 
capital punishment. 

Topaze—Frenchified farce-satire 
the ridiculous Frank Morgan. 

Musical — Eart CARROLL’s SKETCH 
Book, Sons o’ Guns, Frrty MILtion 
FRENCHMEN, WAKE UP AND DREAM, SIM- 
PLE SIMON, 


Best Pictures 


Across THE Wortp WiTH Mr. AND 
Mrs. Martin JoHnson—Married life 
among beasts and barbarians. 

ANNA CurIstIE—Through 
barge with Greta Garbo. 

FRAGMENT OF AN EmpireE—A Russian’s 
post-War regeneration. 

_ Men Without Women—Near-tragedy 
In a submarine. 

Rocut Sonc—Baritone Lawrence Tib- 
bett makes a sound bid for cinema fame. 

SEVEN Days Leave—Gary Cooper in a | 
Barrier War. | 
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Club 
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HOW LONG CAN 
this 
MIGHTY TOWER 
Pay Dividends? 


Years added to profitable life of 
modern buildings by new type 
Concealed Heater 


In every building now being planned the lean 
years of shrinking income can be indefinitely 
postponed. For heating-methods, too often the 
cause of dissatisfied tenants, have been complete- 
ly revolutionized by the new Trane concealed 
convection heater, the modern heater for modern 
buildings, and the source of years more profit. 
The tenant finds his office or apartment far 
more comfortable when it is warmed by the 
Trane heater concealed under the window in 
the wall. He regulates the temperature easily. 
Warmth is circulated evenly throughout every 
room, And not a single inch of space is wasted. 
The renting agent finds Trane heating his 
strong ally in attracting and holding more tenants. 
Costs no more than old-fashioned radiation 
Trane 
concealed heating reduces maintenance expense. It 


helps to keep the building full. 4d Trane Heaters 


cost no more than old-fashioned cast iron radiators. 


The owner cuts his fuel bill 15 to 25%. 


The architect endorses Trane concealed heat 
because it provides greater comfort at low cost, 
a completely unobstructed floor area, and new 
beauty in every room. 

The builder saves installation costs because the 
heating elements are much lighter than old- 
fashioned radiators. Cost of temporary heat is cut. 

The heating contractor works on more jobs with- 
out adding to his labor cost. Handling expense 
is cut to the minimum. Servicing costs come down. 

And the building engineer praises Trane con- 
cealed heating because it combines greater com- 
fort with lower operating cost. 


Famed engineers at your disposal 
This completely modern heating system for great 
buildings was originated by the Trane engineer- 
ing staff, known to every heating man as one of 
the finest in the industry. 

Trane concealed heating for large buildings is 
the direct outgrowth of concealed heat for homes, 
first introduced by these same men. It employs 
the famous Trane heating element used in Trane 
Unit Heaters for factory buildings and Trane 
Blast Heaters for industrial process heating. 


In every sense of the phrase, Trane engineers 
are specialists in heating. 


These noted engineers are ready to help you add years to the 
profit record of every great building you are interested in, 
Mail the coupon for the complete description of Trane con- 
cealed heating — at once. Take the first step toward modern 


heating and greater profits, 


gil 


©T. T. Co., 1930 


TRANE 


CONCEALED HEAT 








— — — — 
THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 3, 
400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send your free heating booklets. 
[] Concealed Heat for Large Buildings. 
[] Modern Style in Home Heating. 


| 


(] How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. 


Name..... 
Company 


Street and No 


In Canada address 


Ltd., Toronto. “ J 
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TRY THE WORLD'S 
MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


BEAUTY—COMELINESS—GRANDEUR —see 


va. Ugiiness ...... 
vs. Shabbiness . 
vs. Dirtiness «........ 


we: Deforinty oi. auck@9B 


108 
VERBS 
(See Ornamentation 1074) 


ADJECTIVES (Continue 


entrancing, fascinating. 
exceeding, excellent. 
excellent, consummate. 
exquisite, delicate. 

fair, handsome. 
fascinating, captivating, 
fashionable, alumode. 
felicitous, delightful. 
fine, exquisite. 
first-chop, first-class. 


ADJECTIVES 


admirable, attractive, 

adorable, worthy of worship, 
admiration. etc. 

adorned, ornate. 

alluring, charming. 

aesthetic, artistically 


Its synonyms and antonyms 
antee charming, dynamic 
ful expression in your social, profes- 
sional and commercial aspirations. It 
requires no study. You simply depend 
upon the word you know or can re- 
member and this, through the index, 
gives you scores of similar words. 
For instance, if you think of bright, 
it is immediately easy to say flashing, 
blazing, brilliant, dazzling, gleaming, 
glittering, sparkling, ete., until all 
the iridescent splendor of more than 
200 “‘bright’’ words is exhausted. The 
part miniature specimen page gives 
you an idea of the remarkable sim- 
plicity that affords you mastery in 
selling yourself or your ideas. 

It is used by thousands of the most 
eminent persons in law, advertising, 
speaking, publishing, selling, writing. 
Entire first edition was sold out in 
60 days. New York Times says ‘Word 
groups are remarkable.” Until all 
book stores carry, send coupon now 
for 5 days free examination. 


guar- 
and success- 


consummate, classic. 

cute, cunningly pleasing. ACTUAL o on 

dainty, elegant. 

éandified, nobby. SIZE 6x9 

548 PAGES 
= 


SEND NO MONEY 


_SEND COUPON 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON __ 
Hartrampf Company, 3142 Gould Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf's Vocabu- 
laries, 548 pages, 6x9 in price and style checked below, 
for 5-day examination If satisfied I will remit. Other- 
wise I will return it within 5 days. 

$5.00 Full Lintex Gold ( ) 
Stamped 





$10.00 DeLuxe Gift 
Edition 


Name 
Address 


Business 
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Fruits of War 

FLoop — Robert 
Friede ($3). 

Reconstruction in Germany after the 
War is the subject of this broad-focused 
novel; as in our own Reconstruction, 
villainy, graft, murder, vice, hysteria satu- 
rate the atmosphere. The central figures 
of the story inhabit a tenement in a Ger- 
man city; the War whirls them apart; in 
the guerrilla warfare of peace they are 
blown together again, but now some are 
big businessmen, others are professionally 
criminals, pimps, dope-sellers; some are 
Communists; the women are shrunken 
harridans or plumped-up prostitutes. It is 
a civilization fighting the throes of cor- 
ruption: normal human feelings, human 
values are worthless, no longer existent; 
the most perverted, grotesque exaggera- 
tion is the rule. Author Neumann has 
laid on both somber and gruesome colors 
with a heavy hand. Whether or not a cari- 
cature it is a big picture, horrible, night- 
marish. 


Neumann — Covici, 


: 


Uncommon Sense 

THE ArT oF READING—A. R. 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

For 15 years Alfred Richard Orage was 
editor of the London New Age. This book 
is a selection of his literary criticism pub- 
lished there. Rational, skeptical, lucid, 
Critic Orage looks to common sense as 
his guide. Says he: “In its simplest form 
common sense is the sustained resolve of 
the mind to hold nothing as true that is 
not implicit in the common mind. 
Young man, I say, first learn to write com- 
mon sense; then study be wise, and 
beauty will ——— be added to you.” 
The role of the critic is to train writers 
(“Artists are on but critics make 
them”), but criticism, says Critic Orage, 
is today in a parlous state: As good 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Town or Tomparet—William J. Locke 
Dodd, Mead ($2.50). An elderly French gentle- 
man of the old school, once an artist, now 
Mayor of a mountain village, recounts his quix- 
otic adventures in Lockeian style. A book of 
the same genre as Aristide Pujol. (See Time, 
March 24) 
LoBaGcoLta—Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn LoBagola 
Kno pf ($3). The amazing life of an African 
bushman who became a member of a Glasgow 
family, has left his six native wives to become a 
wanderer in civilization. (Time, March 24.) 


CimarRRON—Edna Ferber Doubleday, Doran 
($2.50). How Oklahoma, ‘‘the last frontier,” 
was settled by quick shooting, spell-binding 
Yancey Cravat, his wife Sabra, others who came 
with them. A quick-moving tale of quick-mov- 
ing times, by the author of Show Boat. (Time, 
March 2 
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CHICAGO 


claims the world’s finest palace of sport 
— Chicago Stadium. This vast in- 
door amphitheater cost $7,000,000, 
and gives 25,000 people an unob- 
structed view of circus, rodeo, ice 
skating, bicycle racing, boxing and 
track events. Edison Service pro- 
vides unfailing light and power for all 
provisions for comfort and enjoyment. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
161 consecutive quarterly dividends. Send 


for Year Book. Stock listed on The 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 


A GRAND 
STORY 


ARTHUR 
TRAIN 


Author of His Children’s Children, 
the Tutt books, Illusion, etc. 
has written a sweeping nov- 
el about a man and awoman 
caught in this country’s 

orgy of speculation. 
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Foreign FF) Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSON 
512 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 
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ANTONIO 
is AU Things 
to AlMen 


Here you may lead the gay 
life provided by a cosmopolitan 
city of 300,000, set in a fertile 
valley 700 feet above sea level 
...-explore South and West 
Texas over paved highways 
piercing America’s richest agri- 
cultural section, where oppor- 
tunities for profit appear on 
every hand....turn your back 
on Today’s pulsing activities 
and travel the Road to Ro- 
mance back through the storied 
past of a city which has lived 
under six flags!.... loaf lazily 
Outdoors in a green, new 
world of springtime, where the 
average noonday temperature 
for March is 76 degrees! 


For San Antonio is all 
things to all men....you have 
but to choose! Runaway from 
a workaday world—now and 
come meet the spring in San 
Antonio. 


For free booklets (check below) write dept. 
25, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec 
Building, San Antonio, Texas. 

( ) “What To Do In San Antonio” 
( ) “San Antonio—Community of 
Opportunity” 


( ) “Farming—A Successful Year "Round 
Business in South and West Texas” 
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writers exist today as at any time, save 
the greatest in our history, but . . . our 
critics are, without exaggeration, the worst 
ever known in any world of letters.” 

An example of Critic Orage’s own criti- 
cism (of a passage by Paradoxologist Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton): “Read one after 
the other in the ordinary way, they [the 
paradoxes] stun the mind like a series of 
shocks; no meaning can survive them. And 
considered sentence by sentence they 
scarcely repay the trouble.” 

Critic Orage, 57, was born in Yorkshire, 
England. Great & good friend of the late 
great Katherine Mansfield, he was the 
first to print her stories. Other contribu- 
tors to the New Age: Dikran Kouyoum- 
djian (Michael Arlen), Jack Collings 
Squire, W. L. George, Llewelyn Powys. 
During his editorship, 54 books were dedi- 
cated to him. Orage now lives in Manhat- 
tan, lectures on the art of writing, on the 
psychological methods of _ Religionist 
Georges Gurdjieff (Time, March 24). 
Other books by him: An Alphabet of Eco- 
nomics; Nietzsche in Outline and Aphor- 
ism; Friedrich Nietzsche; The Dionysian 
Spirit of the Age; Consciousness: Animal, 
Human and Superhuman; Readers and 
Writers. 

Don Juan 


Byron — André 
($5). 

Author Maurois’ Ariel, the life of 
Shelley, suave, brief, delicately ironic, set 
a new style in biography. So great was 
Ariel’s success and that of the similar Dis- 
raeli that readers might have expected 
Maurois to treat Shelley’s friend and fel- 
low-poet in the same style. But no min- 
iature in enamel is this orthodoxly lengthy, 
appendixed, annotated biography of Byron. 
Says Author Maurois: “This is the first 
life of Byron written since a large amount 
of new material has become available . . . 
all the family papers -.. the copy of 
Moore’s Life of Byron annotated by Hob- 
house. . . .”’. Maurois’ new material goes 
chiefly to show that the half-hushed scan- 
dal of Byron’s life was true: though 
scholars quarrel still about whether or not 
the poet committed incest with his half- 
sister, Maurois believes he did, thinks the 
evidence incontrovertible, regards it as no 
great crime. ; 

On March to, 1812, George Gordon, 
sixth Lord Byron, awoke in London to find 
himself famous, not because he was young 
(24), handsome, aristocratic, but because 


Maurois — Appleton 


he had written the first two Cantos of | 
Childe Harold. London’s drawing rooms | 
and boudoirs were invitingly opened to | 


him; all the ladies wanted to meet the new 
poet; some to love him. Byron declared 
he never seduced a woman: “the easiness 
of female virtue remained something truly 
astonishing for him.” When he married 
Annabella Milbanke, friends hoped he 
would settle down; instead, on his honey- 
moon he took his wife to visit Mrs. 
Augusta Leigh, his half-sister, and when 
they went to London Augusta came to 
stay with them. Byron was “Duck” to 
his wife; to his half-sister, “Baby.” His 
marriage lasted only a year: reports of 
the separation together with his publication 
of some violently pro-Bonaparte verses, so 
changed public opinion against him that he 
decided to leave England forever. 

The exiled Byron spent the last seven 








JOHN HANCOCK SERI. 


The DIARY of a 


BUDGETEER 


The Outstanding Book of the Season 
(For YOU) 


Because it is written by 
YOURSELF 


EGIN the first chapter of this 

Budgetary Record on a John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet and keep 
everlastingly at it for one month. 

Then if you are pleased with the 
results (and you will be) you can “go 
on with the story” for another chapter. 
By this time the habit is fixed, and you 
are a full-fledged financial diarist. 

Write a yearful of monthly chapters 
and next season you'll be ready to bring 
out your second volume, “The Auto- 
biography of an Increased Income.” 

Let us start you on your Budgetary 
Career. Your name and address and a 
two-cent stamp (to cover the cost of 
mailing) is all that is necessary. 


VLE A 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON. Massacnusetrs 


John Hancock Home Budget Sheets 
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@ Full of the fine rich flavor of the sea 
is B & M Clam Bouillon, product of 
the Burnham & Morrill Company of 
Portland, Maine. 


@Served steaming hot, no sea food is 
more nourishing, none more tasty than 
this good bottled bouillon. So concen- 
trated is this healthy soup that each 
seven-ounce bottle serves five people. 
Good eaters relish it as a zestful be- 
fore-meal bracer — a delicious clam 
juice cocktail that adds enjoyment to 
the meal. Serves equally well hot or 
cold. Clam lovers will write their name 
and address at the bottom of this page 
and send with 35 cents for a full-size 
bottle of B & M Clam Bouillon to Burn- 
ham & Morrill Company... Portland, 
Maine. (Carton of six bottles, $2.00. ) 


ADVERTISEMENT 





years of his life in Italy; made Venice 
notorious by his presence. Ajier his final 
affair, with Italian Countess Guiccioli, he 
went to Greece to help in the war for in- 
dependence against the Turks. In swampy, 
feverish Missolonghi, before he had fired 
a shot for Greece, he died. It was no sur- 
prise to him, for a fortune-teller had long 
since prophesied he would die in his 37th 
year: superstitious, he believed _ her. 
Fishermen at Missolonghi still talk about 
him. Ignorant that he was a poet, they 
say: “He was a very brave man—he came 
to die for Greece because he loved free- 
dom.” 

Of only medium height, tending to fat, 
with one foot lame from birth, thick red- 
dish-brown hair, blue-grey eyes, classic 
features, Poet Byron looked the part only 
when he dieted, which he did sporadically. 
Fond of boxing, fencing, he played for 
Harrow against Eton in the 1805 cricket 
match, was a famed swimmer. He swam 
the Hellespont (three miles) on the second 
attempt. 

Author Maurois’ other books: Colonel 
Bramble, Mape: the World of Illusion, 
Captains and Kings, Bernard Quesnay, 
Disraeli, A Voyage to the Island of the 
Articoles, Aspects of Biography, Atmos- 
phere of Love. 
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Uncle Remus Redivivus 
Ow’ Kinc David AND THE PHILISTINE 
Boys—Roark Bradford—Harper ($2.50). 
The Green Pastures, stage smash hit 
now playing in Manhattan (Trme, March 
10), was based on Author Bradford’s Ol’ 
Man Adam and His Chillun, might equally 


ROARK WHITNEY WICKLIFFE BRADFORD 


His black Adam led him to Green 
Pastures. 


well have been founded on Ol’ King David 
and the Philistine Boys. 

Playwright Marc Connelly bought the 
dramatic rights to Ol’ Man Adam: re- 
viewers have almost universally given him 
sole credit for the play, but Author Brad- 
ford is collecting royalties. 

Like its predecessor, this book is a col- 
lection of Bible stories told in darkey 
dialect. with darkey psychology, darkey 
embellishments and modernizations. Sly, 
humorous. kindly, they are reminiscent 


TIME 


of the late great Joel Chandler Harris’s 
tales of Uncle Remus. A sample: ‘So 
Solomon started kingin’ up and down de 
road, a-bowin’ and tippin’ his crown to 
de ladies and makin’ riddles at de men 
fo’ks, and he was a mighty good king. 

“*Kind er like his old daddy,’ say de 
people. ‘David was heavy on socializin.’ ” 

Author Roark Whitney Wickliffe Brad- 
ford, 33, descended from Massachusetts 
Puritans, was born in Tennessee, lives in 
New Orleans. During the War he was Ist 
Lieutenant of Coast Artillery at Panama, 
then in France; after the War instructor 
in gunnery and ballistics, then newspaper- 
man. Two months ago he resigned the 
Sunday editorship of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune to give all his time to 
writing. Author Bradford’s first book, Ol’ 
Man Adam, was a success; his second, This 
Side of Jordan, a serious novel about 
Negroes, a failure. 


Stephen Crane, Poet 

Tue CoLiLecteD PoEMS OF 
CRANE—Knopf ($2.50). 

Few people nowadays read the late 
great Author Stephen Crane, though 30 
years ago he was a pride of the U.S. His 
Red Badge of Courage is still considered 
one of the best war books ever written. A 
first-class though uneven prose writer, as 
a versifier he was uniformly second-rate. 
This book reprints all his poems, includ- 
ing four discovered among his papers in 
Jacksonville in 1928 and printed in The 
Bookman last April. 

Newspaperman, war correspondent, Au- 
thor Crane’s metrical thoughts on news- 
papers are interesting: 


STEPHEN 


A newspaper is a collection of half- 
injustices 

Which, bawled by boys from mile to 
mile, 

Spreads its curious opinion 

To a million merciful and sneering men, 

W hile families cuddle the Joys of the 
fireside 

When spurred by a tale of dire 
agony. 

A newspaper is a. court 

Where everyone is kindly and unfairly 
tried 

By a squalor of honest men. 

A newspaper is a market 

Where wisdom sells its freedom 

And melons are crowned by th 

A newspaper is a game 

Where his error scores the player vic- 
tory 

While another’s skill wins death. 

A newspaper is a symbol; 

It is feckless life’s chronicle, 

A collection of loud tales 

Concentrating eternal stupidities, 

That in remote ages lived unhaltered, 

Roaming through a fenceless world. 


lone 


} 


crowd. 


Only one of Author Crane’s poems has 
the quality of memorability: 

A man said to the universe: 

“Sir, I exist!” 

“However,” replied the universe, 

“The fact has not created in me 

A sense of obligation.” 

Stephen Crane, 14th child of a Method- 
ist pastor, was born in Newark, N. J.. in 
1871, became a newspaperman at an early 
age. His first novel, Maggie, a Girl of the 
Streets, was printed at his own expense, 
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under a pseudonym; it fell flat. His sec. 
ond, The Red Badge of Courage, brought 
him jobs as war correspondent although 
until then he had never seen a battle, He 
served in a Cuban filibustering expedition, 
the Greco-Turkish War; Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The last few years of his life he 
lived in England, was a great & good 
friend of the late great Joseph Korzeniow- 
ski (Conrad). No less a pundit than Her- 
bert George Wells has said that Crane's 


] 
| 
| 











STEPHEN CRANE 
(To the universe): “Sir, I exist!” 


The Open Boat is “the finest short story 
in the English language.” Tall, lean, with 
very straight hair, hollow eyes, drooping 
mustache, Author Crane moved, smiled 
spoke slowly. He died of consumption at 
Baden, Germany, in 1900. Other books: 
George’s Mother, The Little Regiment, 
The Monster. 


Crashes 

Down In FLtames—Ben Ray Redman 
—Payson & Clarke ($2). 

Most of these well-told tales are 
about flying in the War, most of the heroes 
come down in flames. The author knows 
what he is writing about: he was there 
Some of the plots: A be-monocled ground 
officer, never seen in the air, restores the 
morale of his training unit, which has just 
lost five pilots in crashes, by a solo flight 
of extreme skill and daring. 

A young pilot at the front, just out from 
England, loses his nerve and tries to run 
away; dies a hero’s death in spite of him- 
self, 

A veteran pilot, whose sixth sense usu- 
ally leads him home from anywhere, 's 
lost in the fog, cruises about till his gas 
gives out, then crashes on his own hangar 

Author Ben Ray Redman, 34, served in 
the Royal Flying Corps during the War, 
was scout pilot of the 79th Squadron ol 
the British Expeditionary Forces. Poet, 
critic, essayist, translator, short-story- 
writer, he was literary editor of The Spur, 
now writes a weekly column, “Old Wine 
in New Bottles,” for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. In 1926 he married Actress 
Frieda Inescort. Other books: Masque- 
rade, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Gustave 
Flaubert—a Biography. 
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IN TRUE 


TASTE AND ELEGANCE 


but lenient on the purse strings 


Perhaps the hardest thing to find in 
motor cars is true taste and elegance, 
and superfine performance—linked 
with a really moderate price .. . 
{ There are plenty of ‘‘in-betweens” 
and “‘almosts’?—but where will you 
find another car which so completely 
meets all of these requirements as 
does the beautiful, reasonably priced 
La Salle? ... {| That was why La Salle 
was conceived, designed and developed 
by Cadillae—to provide a motor car- 
riage which would generate genuine 
pride, and still be lenient on the purse 
Strings in first and in after cost... La 
Salle not only leaves nothing to be de- 


sired in handling ease and power and 


roominess, and in the smartness of its 
exquisite Fisher and Fleetwood bodies 
—it provides all of these attractions in 
overflowing measure... | The values 
represented by .the noteworthy prices 
come as a shock of pleasant surprise — 
prices and value which would be im- 
possible if La Salle were not the run- 
ning mate to Cadillac —enjoying all the 
economies of their great joint volume 
of production ... { The market will 
bear close scrutiny in search of an equal 
value, and no like to La Salle can or will 
be revealed. It is literally a case, in this 
fine class, of La Salle against the mar- 
ket and the world. Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, Division of General Motors. 


LL E A L 


The new La Salles are 
priced as low as 


*23895 


f.o. b. Detroit 
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“It’s the Camel blend!” 


The mild and fragrant blend 
of choice tobaccos makes 
the smoking of every Camel 


Cigarette a pure delight. 


the better cigarette 


© 1930, R. J. Reyno 
Company, Winston - 





